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As  a philosophical  position  skepticism  originated  in 
Ancient  Greece  and  the  philosopher  Pyrrho  is  commonly  cited 
as  the  father  of  this  position.  Traditionally  skepticism  is 
associated  with  the  view  that  nothing  is,  or  can  be,  known 
with  certainty  and  that,  thus,  knowledge  is  generally 
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impossible.  The  present  investigation  is  restricted  to  one 
particular  kind  of  skepticism,  namely,  skepticism  about  the 
external  world.  We  examine  the  logical  structure  of  the 
skeptical  position  and  we  identify  its  basic  assumptions. 
Our  analysis  reveals  that  skepticism  is  essentially  a 
problem  about  the  justification  of  our  beliefs  about  the 
external  world.  We  argue  that  all  skeptical  arguments  rest 
on  some  common  intuitions  about  human  knowledge  and  the 
mind-world  relation. 

The  main  objective  of  our  project  is  to  demonstrate 
that  transcendental  arguments  have  the  power  to  refute 
skepticism.  Transcendental  arguments  have  been  introduced 
in  philosophy  by  Immanuel  Kant.  Our  investigation  is 
focused  on  Kant's  original  argument  and  A.  Grayling's 
attempt  to  separate  the  transcendental  refutation  of 
skepticism  from  Kant's  transcendental  psychology. 

Our  defense  of  transcendental  arguments  includes  two 
stages.  First,  we  demonstrate  how  transcendental  arguments 
justify  our  beliefs  about  the  external  world.  Second,  we 
show  that  transcendental  arguments  serve  this  goal  better 
than  any  traditional  theory  of  justification.  Our  analysis 
reveals  serious  deficiencies  in  A. Grayling's  refutation  of 
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skepticism.  At  the  end  of  our  investigation  we  endorse 
Kant's  transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism. 

We  spell  out  three  desiderata  for  the  success  of  any 
refutation  of  skepticism.  First,  a successful  refutation  of 
skepticism  will  have  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  have 
justified  beliefs  about  the  external  world  that  are  likely 
to  be  true.  Second,  a successful  refutation  of  skepticism 
will  have  to  explain  what  went  wrong  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
skeptic.  Finally,  a successful  refutation  of  skepticism 
will  have  to  preserve  most  of  our  pre-philosophical 
intuitions  about  the  external  world,  namely,  that  there  are 
empirical  objects  that  continue  to  exist  even  when  we  do  not 
perceive  them.  We  argue  that  transcendental  idealism 
satisfies  all  three  requirements.  Thus,  we  believe  that  our 
project  brings  us  closer  to  a conclusive  refutation  of 
skepticism  about  the  external  world. 


IX 


INTRODUCTION 


There  is  an  important  sense  in  which  any  attempt  at  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  skepticism  is  a risky  venture.  An 
adequate  examination  of  the  literature  accumulated  over  the 
centuries  on  this  subject  would  exceed  the  lifetime  efforts  of 
even  the  most  dedicated  scholar.  There  have  been  numerous 
scientific  and  philosophical  investigations  of  human  knowledge 
but  they  have  gained  very  little,  if  any,  ground  against 
skepticism.  The  skeptical  challenge  has  endured  criticisms 
with  phoenix-like  resilience  and  has  outlasted  its  opponents. 
The  modern  skeptics  have  been  able  to  sustain  their  position 
with  the  same  remarkable  tenacity  of  their  ancient 
predecessors.  Instead  of  fading  over  the  centuries,  the 
skeptical  challenge  has  only  matured  and  grown  stronger. 

The  abundant  theoretical  heritage  on  the  subject  may  lead 
one  to  believe  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  add  anything 
new  and  significant  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  the 
possibility  of  human  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  the 
multitude  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  refute  skepticism  may 
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suggest  the  idea  that  this  goal  is  in  principle  unattainable. 
Some  philosophers  like  Bertrand  Russell,  Nicholas  Rescher, 
Michael  Roth  and  Glenn  Ross  have  conceded  that  in  a certain 
sense  skepticism  is  unavoidable  and  irrefutable.1  In  the 
context  of  such  a pessimistic  conclusion,  one  may  wonder  what 
drives  the  continuous  attempts  for  refutation  of  skepticism. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  the  perennial  interest 
in  skepticism  which  motivate  further  philosophical 
investigations  on  this  subject. 

First,  skepticism  seems  very  counter-intuitive,  and  is 
unacceptable  to  common  sense.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  most 
powerful  skeptical  arguments  one  feels  naturally  inclined  to 
say:  "Yes,  but  I know  that  there  is  a computer  on  my  desk  now 
and  I know  that  I am  sitting  on  a chair  in  front  of  it . " Just 
understanding  the  skeptical  position  requires  a significant 
intellectual  effort  and  a notable  departure  from  our  ordinary 
perspective.  That  is  why  most  people  outside  of  philosophy, 
i.e.,  common  folk  and  scientists,  are  grossly  insensitive  to 
the  skeptical  challenge.  Ordinary  people  fail  to  recognize 


1 See  B.  Russell  (1962)  , N.  Rescher  (1980)  , M.  Roth  and  G. 
Ross  ( 1990 ) . 
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skepticism  as  a legitimate  issue  and  dismiss  it  as  a 
superficial  worry. 

Skepticism  originated  in  the  philosophical  inquiry  into 
the  criteria  for  knowledge,  and  philosophers  have  naturally 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  providing  an  adequate  response 
to  the  skeptical  challenge.  Despite  the  abstract  nature  of 
their  inquiries,  philosophers  are  human  beings  and  as  such 
they  cannot  break  completely  away  from  the  common  sense  view 
of  the  world. 

The  conflict  between  skepticism  and  ordinary  human 
intuitions  is  exceptionally  troublesome  for  most  philosophers. 
Every  now  and  then  the  philosophical  community  gets  a reminder 
from  some  of  its  members  about  the  "outrageous"  fact  that 
skepticism  is  yet  to  be  refuted.  It  seems  that  the  image  of 
philosophy  as  a rational  enterprise  depends  on  its  ability  to 
provide  an  adequate  response  to  skepticism.  This  is  one 
reason  that  motivates  the  ongoing  attempts  for  refutation  of 
skepticism. 

The  second  reason  comes  from  the  general  epistemological 
turn  of  modern  philosophy.  Most  modern  philosophers  have 
given  priority  to  the  questions  of  knowledge  (epistemology) 
over  the  questions  of  being  (metaphysics) . Quite  naturally, 
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the  problem  of  skepticism  has  become  one  of  the  central  issues 
of  contemporary  epistemology.  Every  respectable  theory  of 
knowledge  must  address  and  respond  adequately  to  the  problem 
of  skepticism.  Thus,  the  refutation  of  skepticism  has  become 
a part  of  a positive  project,  namely,  the  project  of 
understanding  human  knowledge . 

The  general  goal  of  our  project  is  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  an  adequate  response  to  skepticism  and  to 
eliminate  some  common  misconceptions  on  this  subject.  Our 
investigation  will  develop  in  four  main  stages  which 
correspond  to  the  chapters  of  the  dissertation. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  will  examine  the  epistemological 
and  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  problem  of  skepticism.  We 
will  concentrate  on  the  skeptical  arguments  developed  in 
Descartes'  First  Meditation  since  these  arguments  have  become 
the  paradigm  of  modern  arguments  for  skepticism.  Our  goal  is 
to  clarify  the  nature  of  skepticism  as  a philosophical 
position  by  isolating  its  underlying  principles. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  will  discuss  the  problem  of 
justifying  our  beliefs  about  the  external  world.  We  will  try 
map  out  the  logical  space  for  an  informative  theory  of 
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justification.  Such  a theory  will  be  a major  part  of  any 
successful  refutation  of  skepticism. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  will  present  Kant's 
transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism.  We  will  argue  that 
by  and  large  most  mainstream  philosophers  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  great  anti-skeptical  potential  of  Kant's 
transcendental  idealism.  Yet  our  approach  to  the  problem  of 
skepticism  is  intended  to  be  a theoretical  and  not  a 
historical  one.  Our  discussion  of  Kant  will  inevitably 
involve  some  interpretive  issues.  Our  intention  is  to  avoid 
major  interpretive  pitfalls  and  to  make  our  presentation  of 
Kant's  arguments  serve  the  theoretical  goals  of  our  project. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  we  will  defend  the  transcendental 
refutation  of  skepticism  against  some  popular  objections.  We 
will  concentrate  on  A.  Grayling's  attempt  at  separating  the 
transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism  from  Kant's 
transcendental  psychology.  We  will  argue  that  there  are 
serious  limitations  to  Grayling's  project  which  prevent  it 
from  achieving  its  ambitious  goal.  In  our  final  analysis  we 
will  endorse  Kant's  transcendental  idealism  as  the  most 
coherent  and  self -sustained  anti-skeptical  theory.  We  will 


argue  that  Kant's  transcendental  idealism  satisfies  all  of  the 
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previously  specified  criteria  for  a successful  refutation  of 
skepticism . 

The  main  challenge  which  we  will  face  in  our 
investigation  is  to  remain  faithful  to  the  theoretical  goal  of 
the  project.  The  nature  of  our  analysis,  especially  our 
discussion  of  Kant,  presents  a clear  danger  of  slipping  into 
interesting  but  unrelated  theoretical  digressions.  The 
success  of  the  project  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  stay 
focused  on  the  main  goal  of  our  investigation,  namely, 
defending  the  anti-skeptical  power  of  transcendental  idealism. 

This  particular  goal  brings  several  limitations  to  our 
project.  First,  we  will  not  aim  to  explore  in  exhaustive 
detail  the  problem  of  justification,  but  only  enough  to  show 
why  transcendental  idealism  is  a promising  anti-skeptical 
strategy.  Second,  our  discussion  of  Kant  is  not  intended  as 
a definitive  interpretation.  Our  goal  in  chapter  3 is  to 
clarify  the  nature  of  transcendental  arguments  and  to 
demonstrate  their  anti-skeptical  power.  Finally,  some  of  the 
theoretical  problems  discussed  in  chapter  4 deserve  a fuller 
analysis  than  we  will  be  able  to  provide.  We  believe  that  in 


spite  of  these  limitations  our  readers  will  discover  a clear 


line  of  argument  in  defense  of  the  transcendental  refutat 


of  skepticism. 


CHAPTER  1 

SKEPTICISM  AS  A PHILOSOPHICAL  POSITION 


In  this  chapter  we  will  address  some  basic  questions 
essential  for  defining  the  subject  and  the  scope  of  our 

investigation,  such  as:  What  is  skepticism?  Who  is  the 

skeptic?  Who  is  the  skeptic's  opponent?  What  is  the  form  of 
the  skeptic's  master  argument?  What  are  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  skepticism  about  the  existence  of  the 

external  world? 

In  the  first  two  sections  of  this  chapter  we  will  clarify 
the  basic  concepts  of  our  investigation.  Our  initial  approach 
to  the  problem  of  skepticism  aims  at  delineating  its 
metaphysical  and  epistemological  components.  In  the  third 
section  we  will  examine  the  structure  of  the  paradigm 
arguments  of  modern  skepticism  about  the  external  world, 
namely,  the  skeptical  arguments  of  Descartes'  First 

Meditation.  We  will  identify  the  basic  principles  which 
underlie  these  arguments,  and  we  will  demonstrate  that 
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skepticism  requires  weaker  background  assumptions  than  most 
philosophers  have  supposed. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  this  chapter  is  to 
demonstrate  that  skepticism  is  essentially  a problem  about  the 
justification  of  our  beliefs  about  the  external  world.  By 
pursuing  this  goal,  we  will  be  setting  the  stage  for  further 
investigation  of  the  different  theories  of  justification, 
which  will  take  place  in  the  second  chapter. 


Metaphysical  Dimensions  of  Skepticism 

The  subject  of  our  investigation  will  be  skepticism  about 
the  existence  of  the  external  world.  The  view  that  we  do  not 
and  cannot  have  knowledge,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
about  external  physical  reality  is  appalling  to  common  sense. 
However,  skeptics  have  put  forward  cogent  arguments  for  their 
position,  and  common  sense  can  do  very  little  to  defend 
itself.  We  can  hardly  improve  on  Kant's  well-known 

formulation  of  the  problem  of  skepticism  about  the  external 
world : 

it  still  remains  a scandal  to  philosophy  and  to  human 
reason  in  general  that  the  existence  of  things  outside  us 
. must  be  accepted  merely  on  faith,  and  that  if 
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anyone  thinks  good  to  doubt  their  existence,  we  are 
unable  to  counter  his  doubts  by  any  satisfactory  proof.2 

In  this  project  we  attempt  to  provide  a sound  and 
conclusive  response  to  the  skeptical  challenge  about  the 
existence  of  the  external  world.  (From  here  on,  "skepticism" 
will  refer  to  skepticism  about  the  external  world.)  We  intend 
to  eliminate  the  philosophical  scandal  by  showing  that  the 
existence  of  external  objects  does  not  have  to  be  accepted 
merely  on  faith. 

As  a preliminary  approach  to  the  problem  of  skepticism, 
we  will  draw  some  conceptual  distinctions  in  order  to 
introduce  the  most  popular  positions  with  respect  to  knowledge 
of  the  external  world.  There  are  many  different  ways  in  which 
the  expression  "external  world"  is  used.  We  believe  that  it 
is  important  to  distinguish  three  possible  components  of  our 
conception  of  the  external  world,  namely,  quotidian 
properties,  spat io-temporality , and  mind- independence . 

Quotidian  properties  are  those  that  we  ascribe  to 
familiar  objects  in  our  everyday  commerce  with  the  world  and 
each  other.  To  express  such  properties  we  use  adjectives  like 


2 


See  N.K.  Smith  (1965)  footnote  to  xxxix  p.  34. 
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small,  fragile,  bulky,  antique,  etc.  An  object  is  spatio- 
temporal  if  it  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  located  at  some  range  of 
spatio-temporal  coordinates.  For  example,  a rock  is  spatio- 
temporal,  while  Beethoven's  9th  symphony  is  not.  Mind- 
independence  is  roughly  the  characteristic  a kind  of  object 
has  if  it  could  exist  independently  of  the  existence  of  any 
minds.  As  we  will  see,  the  different  combinations  of  these 
properties  determine  the  various  contents  attributed  to  the 
concept  of  external  world. 

The  most  popular  use  of  "external  world"  is  in  reference 
to  the  world  of  ordinary  objects  such  as  trees,  rocks,  tables, 
chairs,  etc.  We  will  call  this  the  quotidian  world.  In  our 
everyday  non-philosophical  talk  we  express  beliefs  and  make 
knowledge  claims  about  the  quotidian  world.  We  have  strong 
common-sense  beliefs  that  the  objects  of  the  quotidian  world 
exist  in  space  and  time  independently  of  our  minds.  These 
beliefs  are  so  strong  that  whenever  challenged  by 
philosophers,  common  folk  suspect  sophisticated  trickery.  We 
will  refer  to  the  position  that  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
quotidian  world  as  naive  or  common-sense  realism. 

Usually  the  view  of  naive  realism  employs  a rather  thick 
notion  of  an  external  world  which  incorporates  all  three 
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components  mentioned  above,  namely,  quotidian  properties, 
spatio- temporality , and  mind- independence . In  addition  to 
incorporating  this  thick  concept  of  an  external  world,  the 
naive  realist  is  committed  to  an  epistemic  thesis  about  our 
relation  to  the  quotidian  world.  The  epistemic  tenet  of  naive 
realism  is  that  under  favorable  conditions  the  quotidian  world 
is  adequately  represented  by  the  human  mind. 

The  expression  "external  world"  is  sometimes  used  only  in 
reference  to  a.  mind -independent  spatio-temporal  reality.  This 
thinner  concept  allows  for  a variety  of  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  mind- independent  world.  One 
popular  view  is  that  the  mind- independent  reality  is  a world 
of  objects  in  space  and  time,  except  that  these  are  not  the 
quotidian  objects,  but  rather  objects  like  atoms,  electrons, 
and  elementary  particles.  The  view  that  ascribes  fundamental 
status  to  atoms,  electrons  and  other  elementary  particles  may 
be  called  scientific  realism . 

The  scientific  realist  asserts  the  existence  of  a mind- 
independent  reality  which  is  discovered  by  the  scientific 
method.  Scientific  realism  is  often  supplemented  by  an 
epistemological  thesis  of  scientific  reductionism.  The  thesis 


of  scientific  reductionism  maintains  that  our  statements  about 
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the  quotidian  world  can  be  translated  into  or  reduced  to 
statements  about  more  basic  entities,  e.g.,  elementary 
particles,  described  by  science.  The  scientific  realist  and 
the  naive  realist  share  the  conviction  that  the  external  world 
consists  of  mind- independent  objects.  However,  scientific 
reductionism  does  not  treat  perception  as  our  best  and  only 
connection  to  the  external  world.  On  this  view,  the 
fundamental  mind- independent  reality  is  not  always,  if  ever, 
directly  represented  in  perception. 

Scientific  realism  is  motivated  by  the  widely  recognized 
distinction  between  appearance  and  reality.  Sometimes  our 
common- sense  descriptions  of  the  quotidian  world  are  imprecise 
and  misleading.  For  example,  the  exchange  of  heat  between 
physical  bodies  cannot  be  adequately  explained  by  appeal  to 
quotidian  objects.  Modern  science,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  an  elegant  account  of  this  phenomenon  by  reducing 
statements  about  the  heat  exchange  between  quotidian  objects 
to  statements  about  qualities  of  smaller  components . 
According  to  the  scientific  realist,  scientists  have  attempted 
to  correct  our  picture  of  the  external  world  by  recasting  it 
in  a more  refined  conceptual  framework. 
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Scientific  reductionism  does  not  eliminate  all  talk  about 
quotidian  objects  and  does  not  jeopardize  the  reality  of  these 
objects.  The  transition  from  naive  to  scientific  realism  is 
not  hard  or  problematic.  One  may  think  of  scientific  realism 
as  a more  precise  description  of  the  mind- independent  world. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  positions  lies  in  whether 
sense  perception  should  be  considered  our  best  representation 
of  external  world. 

The  scientific  reductionist  treats  certain  perceptual 
data  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a mind- independent 
reality  that  cannot  be  perceived  directly.  Scientific 
reductionism  does  not  deny  that  our  primary  source  of 
knowledge  about  the  world  is  perception  but  it  allows  for 
another  source  of  knowledge,  namely,  inferences  based  on 
perceptual  data.  On  this  view,  our  beliefs  about  the 
fundamental  components  of  the  external  world  are  derived  from 
the  available  empirical  data  and  are  not  merely  stipulated. 
Scientific  reductionism  does  not  resort  to  dubious 
metaphysical  speculation,  yet  it  has  a greater  explanatory 
power  than  naive  realism. 

So  far  we  have  introduced  two  views  about  the  external 
world  which  come  under  the  heading  realism.  The  underlying 
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assumption  of  realism  is  that  there  is  an  external  world  which 
exists  independently  of  the  human  mind.  This  assumption  has 
a strong  intuitive  appeal  which  explains  the  popularity  of 
realism.  However,  there  is  an  alternative  set  of 
philosophical  theories  which  do  not  share  the  basic  tenet  of 
realism.  These  theories  form  the  camp  of  anti-realism  but 
more  often  they  are  classified  as  idealism. 

Kant's  transcendental  idealism  is  a good  example  of  a 
forceful  anti-realist  theory.  The  position  of  transcendental 
idealism  is  too  complex  to  allow  a brief  characterization.  At 
this  preliminary  stage  we  will  merely  draw  attention  to  some 
essential  features  of  the  view  which  our  project  aspires  to 
elucidate  and  to  defend  as  an  adequate  response  to  skepticism. 

Kant  used  the  following  two  expressions  to  characterize 
his  own  view:  transcendental  idealism  and  empirical  realism. 

Transcendental  idealism  allows  for  the  concept  of  a mind- 
independent  object,  i.e.,  a thing -in- itself . However,  the 
transcendental  idealist  will  insist  that  we  are  not  able  to 
experience  such  an  object  or  to  describe  its  qualities,  i.e., 
to  include  it  as  a subject  of  any  judgement.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  turns  out  that  "thing-in-itself ' is  a limiting 
concept  which  cannot  be  characterized  in  any  positive  way. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Kant  affirmed  the  existence  of  a 
physical  world  in  space  and  time.  On  his  view,  the  world  of 
spatio-temporal  phenomena  is  a product  of  the  cognitive 
constitution  of  the  human  agent . This  phenomenal  world 
consists  of  quotidian  objects  and  it  is  not  mind- independent . 
For  Kant  the  phenomenal  world  was  as  real  as  our  experience  of 
it  and,  thus,  he  called  himself  an  empirical  realist. 

Transcendental  idealism  redistributes  the  traditional 
characteristics  of  an  external  world  in  the  following  way: 
quotidian  objects  with  spatio-temporal  qualities  belong  to  the 
phenomenal  world,  while  a transcendental  object  is  completely 
independent  of  the  human  mind.  At  this  point  we  have  to  make 
one  important  distinction  within  the  scope  of  anti-realist 
theories.  So  far  we  have  been  using  the  expression  ^mind- 
independent'  as  if  it  is  intuitively  clear.  However,  this  is 
not  the  case.  As  A.  Grayling  (1985)  points  out,  we  need  to 
keep  clearly  in  view  two  possible  meanings  of  "mind- 
independent  ' , namely,  "independent  of  perception'  and 
"independent  of  thought'.  This  distinction  is  crucial  for 
anti-realist  theories. 

The  claim  that  an  object  is  independent  of  thought  is 
much  stronger  than  the  claim  that  an  object  is  independent  of 
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perception.  The  former  statement  clearly  entails  the  latter 
but  not  vice  versa.  In  order  to  keep  sight  of  the  two 
components  of  mind- independence , throughout  our  project  we 
will  talk  about  perception- independence  and  thought- 
independence  . We  will  also  use  the  term  "mind- independent 1 in 
reference  to  the  conjunction  of  percept ion- independent  and 
thought -independent . 

This  distinction  allows  us  to  comprehend  one  essential 
feature  of  transcendental  idealism.  For  Kant,  empirical 
objects  can  and  do  exist  even  when  they  are  not  perceived  but, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  they  are  not  independent  of 
thought.  An  object  which  is  completely  independent  of  human 
thought  would  be  a transcendental  object.  Such  an  object 
cannot  be  experienced  or  described  by  any  judgement. 

Another  anti-realist  view  which  is  commonly  attributed  to 
George  Berkeley  would  deny  that  we  have  any  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  an  object  continues  to  exist  when  it  is  not  being 
perceived  by  anyone.  Berkeley's  position  on  the  physical 
world  has  been  notoriously  difficult  to  interpret  and 
understand.  We  have  found  an  acceptable  summary  of  Berkeley's 
position  in  John  Foster: 
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BERKELEY'S  philosophy  of  the  physical  world  is  built 
around  two  central  claims.  The  first  is  his  claim  that 
reality  is  ultimately  purely  mental,  consisting  solely  of 
minds  (spirits)  and  what  exists  or  occurs  with  them.  The 
second  is  his  claim  that  there  is  a physical  world  and 
one  which  (more  or  less)  answers  to  the  specifications  of 
our  ordinary  beliefs.  These  two  claims  appear  to  be 
incompatible : it  seems  that  to  accept  the  existence  of  a 
physical  world,  with  its  three-dimensional  space  and  its 
solid  extended  occupants,  is  precisely  to  accept  the 
existence  of  something  outside  the  mind.  But  Berkeley 
believed  that  the  two  claims  could  be  reconciled.  He 
thought  that  the  physical  world  itself  is  wholly 
constituted  by  the  things  which  exist  and  the  facts  which 
obtain  in  the  mental  reality.3 

The  Berkelian  idealist4  contends  that  one  cannot 
establish  a direct  or  verifiable  connection  between  one's 
mental  states  and  any  perception- independent  object.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  be  directly  aware  of  any  mind-  independent 
object.  The  Berkelian  idealist  maintains  that  the  existence 
of  phenomenal  world  depends  essentially  on  human  perception. 
On  this  view,  the  whole  "external"  spatio-temporal  world  is 
nothing  but  a combination  of  ideas,  and,  thus,  it  is  entirely 
mind- dependent . 


3 See  J.  Foster  (1985)  p.  83. 

4 By  this  term  we  refer  only  to  one  possible  interpretation 
of  Berkeley.  Whether  or  not  Berkeley  held  such  a view  is  an 
interesting  question  which  we  will  not  be  able  to  examine  in 
the  present  investigation.  With  this  word  of  caution  we 
will  continue  to  use  Berkeley's  name  to  identify  the  most 
crude  version  of  idealism. 
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So  far  we  have  introduced  a number  of  different  positions 
with  respect  to  the  content  of  the  concept  of  the  external 
world.  Our  brief  opening  discussion  makes  it  clear  that  the 
problem  of  skepticism  about  the  existence  of  the  external 
world  involves  some  prior  metaphysical  commitments.  We  have 
considered  four  popular  lines  of  interpreting  the  concept  of 
external  world  in  order  to  uncover  the  metaphysical  content  of 
that  concept,  namely,  naive  realism,  scientific  realism, 
transcendental  idealism,  and  Berkelian  idealism. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  summarize  the  main  contentions  of 
each  position.  Naive  realism  maintains  that  there  is  a mind- 
independent  world  of  quotidian  objects.  Scientific  realism 
holds  that  the  fundamental  mind- independent  reality  consists 
of  elementary  particles  discovered  by  scientific  methods.  The 
transcendental  idealist  accepts  the  existence  of  perception- 
independent  spatio-temporal  objects  but  denies  that  such 
objects  are  thought - independent . The  Berkelian  idealist 
argues  that  there  are  spatio-temporal  quotidian  objects,  but 
these  objects  are  not  mind- independent  or  even  perception- 
independent  . 

There  may  be  other  views  with  respect  to  the  content  of 
the  concept  of  the  external  world.  Our  brief  survey  is  not 
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intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  one.  Our  main  goal  was  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  realist  and  anti-realist  views  because 
it  brings  into  focus  the  metaphysical  component  of  skepticism 
and  determines  the  scope  of  the  knowledge  claims  challenged  by 
the  skeptic. 

It  seems  clear  that  a concept  of  the  external  world  with 
a thick  metaphysical  content  can  be  challenged  by  a weaker 
form  of  skepticism.  That  is,  the  skeptic  who  is  attacking  our 
knowledge  about  the  quotidian  world  is  arguing  for  much  less 
than  the  skeptic  who  is  attacking  our  knowledge  about  a mind- 
independent  reality  in  general.  Thus,  one  can  continue  to  be 
a scientific  realist  even  if  the  skeptic  is  successful  in 
attacking  our  beliefs  about  the  quotidian  world.  From  the 
perspective  of  the  common  sense,  the  most  counter-intuitive 
form  of  skepticism  will  be  the  one  which  challenges  the 
existence  of  the  external  world,  where  the  latter  is 
understood  as  percept ion- independent  or  mind- independent . 

The  widespread  confidence  in  modern  science  suggests  that 
ordinary  people  are  likely  to  accept  the  shift  from  the 
conception  of  the  external  world  as  quotidian  world  to  another 
conception  as  long  as  the  latter  is  a conception  of  a reality 
that  is  spatio-temporal  and  mind- independent . On  the  other 
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hand,  the  same  people  will  be  loath  to  accept  that  either  the 
quotidian  world  or  the  scientific  world  is  perception- 
dependent.  Thus,  we  suggest  that  the  real  philosophical 
scandal  which  Kant  had  in  mind  is  the  unanswered  skeptical 
challenge  of  our  knowledge  about  the  existence  of  a 
perception-independent  world. 

For  the  rest  of  our  project  we  will  be  concerned  with  the 
refutation  of  this  radical  form  of  skepticism.  We  will 
demonstrate  that  we  can  be  justified  in  believing  that  there 
is  an  external  world  independent  of  perception.  We  will  be 
using  a concept  of  the  external  world  with  a rather  thin 
metaphysical  content,  but  that  will  still  be  sufficient  for 
the  refutation  of  radical  skepticism. 


The  Epistemological  Component  of  Skeptici sm 

In  addition  to  the  metaphysical  issues  which  we  have 
discussed  so  far,  the  problem  of  skepticism  has  an  important 
epistemological  dimension.  The  epistemological  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  skepticism  can  be  expressed  by  the  following  set  of 


questions : 
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What  kind  of  justification  can  we  have  for  our  beliefs 
about  the  external  world?  Do  we  have  sufficient  grounds  to 
justify  the  belief  that  there  is  a perception-independent 
external  world?  Do  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that  there  is 
an  external  world  which  exists  independently  of  human  thought? 
Does  the  subjective  nature  of  our  perceptual  data  prevent  us 
from  knowing  the  existence  of  a mind- independent  world?  What 
is  the  epistemic  status  of  the  empirical  data  from  which  we 
infer  our  beliefs  about  the  external  world? 

Skepticism  about  the  external  world  is  usually  cast  as  a 
claim  about  knowledge,  namely,  the  claim  that  we  cannot  know 
any  fact  about  the  external  world,  including  the  fact  of  its 
existence.  But  what  is  knowledge?  In  a tradition  originating 
with  Plato,  philosophers  had  endorsed  the  definition  of 
knowledge  as  true  justified  belief.  It  was  not  until  1963 
that  Edmund  Gettier  discovered  a formidable  problem  for  that 
definition.  He  gave  two  examples  in  which  one  has  a true  and 
justified  belief  but  at  the  same  time  one  does  not  have 
knowledge.  The  Gettier  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
our  everyday  life  and  in  our  use  of  ordinary  language  the 
truth  and  the  justification  of  a belief  are  not  connected  so 
tightly  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  one  having  a true 
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and  justified  belief  without  having  knowledge.  While 
interesting  in  its  own  right,  the  Gettier  problem  falls 
outside  the  scope  of  our  project. 

Here  is  our  reason  for  bypassing  the  detailed  analysis  of 
the  concept  of  knowledge.  Most  mainstream  philosophers, 
including  Gettier,  will  agree  that  believing  that  p,  being 
justified  in  believing  that  p,  and  its  being  true  that  p,  are 
necessary  conditions  for  having  knowledge.  Whether  these 
conditions  are  sufficient  for  having  knowledge  is  an 
interesting  issue,  but  it  is  irrelevant  to  our  investigation. 
The  skeptic  attacks  these  necessary  conditions  and  mainly  the 
justifiability  of  our  beliefs  about  the  external  world.  Our 
analysis  of  Descartes'  skeptical  arguments  will  show  that  the 
problem  of  skepticism  can  be  adequately  stated  using  only  the 
concepts  of  belief,  truth  and  justification.  Therefore,  the 
progress  of  our  investigation  does  not  hinge  on  having  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  concept  of  knowledge. 

As  a philosophical  position  skepticism  originated  in 
Ancient  Greece5,  and  from  the  very  beginning  the  problem  of 

5 Pyrrho  of  Elis  (360-270  BC,  est . ) is  usually  cited  as  the 
inaugurator  of  philosophical  skepticism.  However, 

Pyrrhonism  of  the  late  4th  and  3rd  centuries  B.C.  had  its 
antecedents  in  some  philosophical  contentions  put  forward  by 
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justification  was  the  main  issue  of  controversy  between  the 
skeptics  and.  their  adversaries . The  Greek  verb  skeptes  thai  is 
best  translated  as  "to  inquire. " The  early  skeptics  were 
inquirers  or  investigators  of  the  conditions  for  having 
knowledge.  They  referred  to  their  opponents  as  dogmatics 
( dogma tikoi) , i.e.,  people  who  make  counterfeit  knowledge 
claims  without  sufficient  justification.  The  issue  of 
justification  is  the  crux  of  skepticism  and  modern  skeptics 
are  no  less  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  dogmatism  than  their 
ancient  predecessors. 

T°  illustrate  the  clash  between  skepticism  and 
dogmatism,  we  will  introduce  two  views  about  the  external 
world  which  are  antagonistic  to  skepticism.  We  will  call  the 
first  position  negative  dogmatism , since  it  flatly  denies  the 
existence  of  a mind- independent  reality  if  such  a reality  is 
not  representable  in  experience.  The  basic  tenet  of  negative 
dogmatism  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  if  all  our  experiences 
are  subjective,  i.e.,  essentially  determined  by  the  mind,  then 


the  Milesian  philosophers  like  Heraclitus  and  Cratilus, 
Xenophanes  of  Colophone,  the  sophists  like  Protagoras  and 
Gorgias,  and  the  famous  materialist  philosopher  Democritus 
of  Abdera.  For  more  details  on  ancient  skepticism  see  J. 
Barnes  (1985)  and  R.J.  Hankinson  (1995) . 
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whatever  we  believe  about  the  world  on  the  basis  of  experience 
is  also  subjective,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  mind- 
independent  reality.  In  our  investigation  we  will  demonstrate 
that  both  skepticism  and  negative  dogmatism  are  mistaken. 

It  is  a common  mistake  to  identify  skepticism  with 
negative  dogmatism.  However,  there  is  a significant 
difference  between  these  two  positions.  Skepticism  maintains 
that  our  empirical  evidence  is  insufficient  to  justify  our 
beliefs  about  any  mind- independent  reality.  Thus,  the  skeptic 
recommends  suspension  of  judgement  about  the  external  world. 
The  skeptic  will  deny  that  we  are  justified  in  claiming  that 
there  is  no  external  world.  Our  available  evidence  fails  to 
justify  this  latter  claim  as  well. 

Negative  dogmatism  maintains  that  the  subjective 
character  of  all  our  evidence  about  the  external  world  is 
sufficient  reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  a mind- independent 
reality.  If  the  dogmatist  had  any  argument  for  her  claim, 
that  argument  would  have  to  rely  on  the  following  pair  of 
assumptions : 

A1 . What  is  real  is  representable  in  perception. 

A2 . The  nature  of  one's  evidence  must  be  identical  to  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  established  by  the  evidence. 
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As  we  mentioned  above,  negative  dogmatism  exploits  the 
subjective  nature  of  our  experience.  Since  experience  is  our 
only  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  the 
negative  dogmatist  needs  something  like  A1  and  A2  to  secure 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  mind- independent  external 
reality.  If  given,  the  argument  for  negative  dogmatism  will 
run  roughly  as  follows: 

1.  Experience  is  our  only  evidence  for  the  existence  of  an 
external  world. 

2.  All  data  of  experience  are  subjectively  determined. 

3.  What  is  real  is  representable  in  perception.  (Al) 

4.  The  nature  of  one's  evidence  must  be  identical  to  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  established  by  the  evidence.  (A2) 

5.  Therefore,  all  reality  is  subjectively  determined,  i.e., 
there  is  no  mind- independent  reality. 

The  first  premise  of  the  argument  may  be  accepted  as 


intuitively  clear. 

Most 

philosophers , 

scientists , 

and 

ordinary  people  agree 

that 

there  is  no 

credible  way 

of 

acquiring  knowledge 

about 

the  world 

independently 

of 

experience.  The  second  premise  is  largely  supported  by  the 
arguments  for  the  subjective  nature  of  our  empirical  data, 
e.g.,  Berkeley's  arguments  against  Locke6.  However,  the 


6 


See  Berkeley  (1988)  pp . 46-47. 
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negative  dogmatist  does  not  give  us  any  reasons  for  accepting 
either  premise  3 or  4 . Therefore,  the  conclusion  which  the 
negative  dogmatist  wants  to  draw,  namely,  that  there  is  no 
mind- independent  world,  does  not  follow  from  the  acceptable 
premises  of  the  argument.  What  follows  is  something  weaker, 
namely,  that  our  evidence  falls  short  of  proving  the  existence 
of  a mind- independent  reality. 

The  other  extreme  of  dogmatism  categorically  asserts  the 
existence  of  an  external  world.  We  may  call  this  position 
positive  dogmatism.  The  positive  dogmatist  is  simply 
insensitive  to  the  skeptical  concerns  about  the  justification 
of  our  beliefs  about  the  external  world.  Naive  realism  is  the 
best  example  of  positive  dogmatism.  The  naive  realist  can 
provide  no  justification  for  her  belief  in  the  existence  of 
mind- independent  quotidian  objects  apart  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  represented  in  her  perceptions.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  a skeptic  to  realize  that  the  qualities  of  our  perceptions 
are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  qualities  or  the  existence 
of  a mind- independent  reality.  Thus,  the  naive  realist  makes 
knowledge  claims  without  sufficient  justification,  which 
qualifies  her  as  a dogmatist. 
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The  point  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  that 
skepticism  has  to  be  distinguished  from  both  forms  of 
dogmatism.  Usually,  the  skeptic  is  recognized  as  the  direct 
opponent  of  the  positive  dogmatist,  but  very  often  the  skeptic 
is  mistakenly  identified  with  the  negative  dogmatist.  In  our 
vocabulary  the  term  dogmatism'  has  a predominantly  negative 
connotation  and  nobody  would  like  to  be  classified  as  a 
dogmatist.  Examples  of  clear-cut  dogmatism  are  quite  rare  or 
at  least  difficult  to  identify  in  philosophy.  Philosophers 
tend  to  be  very  careful  in  disguising  any  unjustified 
assumptions  if  their  theories  cannot  do  without  them. 

The  relation  between  skepticism  and  its  adversaries  is 
much  more  complex  than  our  preliminary  sketch.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  thinkers  who  are  trying  to  provide 
justification  for  our  beliefs  about  the  external  world.  Most 
of  these  thinkers  are  not  dogmatists,  even  though  they  tend  to 
describe  themselves  as  anti-skeptics.  If  successful,  their 
efforts  will  constitute  a refutation  of  skepticism.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  be  extremely  careful  in  judging  the  success 
of  any  account  of  our  justification  for  our  beliefs  about  the 
external  world.  We  will  pay  special  attention  to  the  criteria 
of  successful  justification  in  the  second  chapter. 
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In  this  section  we  have  discussed  some  metaphysical  and 
epistemological  aspects  of  the  problem  of  skepticism.  The 
examination  of  these  issues  has  been  instrumental  in 
clarifying  the  subject  and  narrowing  down  the  scope  of  our 
investigation.  The  outcome  our  initial  analysis  can  be 
summarized  in  two  main  points.  First,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  element  of  mind- independence  is  the 
essential  component  of  the  concept  of  an  external  world. 
Accordingly,  the  scope  of  our  investigation  will  be  restricted 
to  beliefs  about  a mind- independent  world.  Second,  we  have 
argued  that  the  issue  of  justification  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem  of  skepticism.  Thus,  in  our  further  analysis  we  will 
focus  on  the  problem  of  the  justification  of  one's  beliefs 
about  the  existence  of  a mind- independent  world. 

In  the  following  section  we  will  concentrate  on  the 
arguments  in  Descartes'  First  Meditation,  which  have  become 
the  paradigm  of  modern  skepticism  about  the  external  world. 


The  Problem  of  Skepticism 


In  this  section  we  will  approach  the  problem  of 
skepticism  head-on.  Our  analysis  will  focus  on  the  battery  of 
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skeptical  arguments  presented  in  Descartes'  First  Meditation. 
The  objective  of  our  critical  inquiry  is  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  skeptical  challenge  and  to  identify  its 
underlying  principles. 

Modern  philosophy  has  decisively  shifted  away  from 
speculative  metaphysics.  Ever  since  Descartes,  mainstream 
philosophers  have  given  priority  to  the  questions  of  knowledge 
(epistemology)  over  the  questions  of  being  (metaphysics) . 
Descartes  thought  that  before  we  tell  any  story  about  what 
there  is,  we  should  address  the  question  of  how  we  might  know 
what  there  is . 

Descartes  was  not  the  first  philosopher  to  explore  the 
problems  of  knowledge  and  perception.  However,  we  cannot 
overstate  the  significance  of  Descartes'  works  when  it  comes 
to  clearly  formulating  and  bringing  the  skeptical  arguments 
into  focus.  There  is  well -documented  evidence  that  Descartes' 
Discourse  on  the  Method  (1637)  and,  especially,  his 
Meditations  (1642)  were  among  the  first  philosophical 
reflections  on  Sextus  Empiricus'  Outlines  of  Pyrrhonism, 
translated  in  1562  by  Henri  Etienne  (Stephanus) 7 . The 

7 Montaigne's  essay  A Defense  of  Raymond  Sebond  (1575)  is 
commonly  cited  as  the  first  literary  attempt  at  skepticism 
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investigation  of  human  knowledge  was  beginning  to  take  center 
stage  in  the  minds  of  the  philosophers,  and  this  fact  explains 
the  revived  interest  in  Sextus  Empiricus'  Outlines  of 
Pyrrhonism. 

Our  goal  in  this  section  is  to  take  a closer  look  at  the 
structure  of  Descartes'  skeptical  arguments  in  order  to 
determine  their  underlying  epistemic  principles.  The  present 
interpretation  of  Cartesian  skepticism  and  its  basic 
assumptions  is  largely  influenced  by  works  of  B.  Stroud 
(1984),  A.  Brueckner  (1994),  and  K.  Ludwig  (1992,  1994). 

In  his  First  Meditation,  Descartes  set  the  stage  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  human  knowledge.  His  goal  was  to 
build  a complete  system  of  knowledge,  a system  worthy  to  be 
called  a science,  based  on  a secure  foundation.  Descartes  did 
not  assume  that  there  was  a foundation  of  human  knowledge. 
Such  an  assumption  would  have  begged  the  question  of  his 
project.  Descartes'  investigation  is  guided  by  a very 
rigorous  method  for  identifying  acceptable  beliefs: 

Reason  now  leads  me  to  think  that  I should  hold  back  my 

assent  from  opinions  which  are  not  completely  certain  and 


in  modern  philosophy. 
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indubitable  just  as  carefully  as  I do  from  those  which 
are  patently  false. 

Descartes'  criterion  of  scientific  knowledge  is  absolute 
certainty,  and  it  determines  the  method  of  his  analysis, 
namely,  the  method  of  systematic  doubt.  Descartes'  objective 
is  to  eliminate  all  uncertain  and  dubious  opinions  as  well  as 
those  which  are  clearly  false.  This  radical  therapy  will 
spare  only  those  beliefs,  if  there  are  any,  which  resist  any 
conceivable  doubt.  Such  beliefs  will  form  the  desired 
foundation  of  knowledge.  Thus,  according  to  Descartes, 
certainty  is  a necessary  condition  for  having  scientifically 
respectable  knowledge. 

If  we  accept  certainty  as  a necessary  condition  for 
having  knowledge,  then  my  knowledge  of  any  proposition,  P, 
will  entail  that  any  situation  incompatible  with  my  knowing 
that  P is  epistemically  impossible.  Thus,  if  SK  is  a state  of 
affairs  logically  incompatible  with  my  knowing  P,  then  by 
knowing  P I will  also  be  able  to  know  (in  principle)  that  - 
SK.  (Hereafter,  the  sign  will  be  used  a symbol  for 
negation . ) 

This  is  one  basic  (though  not  undisputed)  principles  of 
modern  epistemology,  namely,  the  tenet  that  knowledge  is 
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"closed"  under  a known  logical  entailment.  This  rule  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  Closure  Principle . It  can  be  expressed  in 
the  following  way: 

CP:  For  any  propositions  p and  g,  if  one  knows  that  p,  and 

one  knows  that  p entails  g,  then  one  can  know  that  g. 

Upon  reflection  one  will  discover  that  the  CP  is  clearly 

at  work  in  Descartes ' method  of  systematic  doubt . By  holding 

that  knowledge  requires  the  (in  principle)  elimination  of  all 

possible  doubts,  Descartes  was  assuming  the  validity  of  the 

CP.  It  is  not  hard  to  demonstrate  that  the  requirement  of 

certainty  in  conjunction  with  the  Closure  principle  leads  to 

skepticism.  Let  us  look  at  Descartes'  famous  dream  argument: 

As  if  I were  not  a man  who  sleeps  at  night,  and  regularly 
has  all  the  same  experiences8  while  asleep  as  madmen  do 
when  awake  - indeed  sometimes  even  more  improbable  ones. 
How  often,  asleep  at  night,  I am  convinced  of  just  such 
familiar  events  - that  I am  in  my  dressing-gown,  sitting 
by  the  fire  - when  in  fact  I am  lying  undressed  in  bed! 
Yet  at  the  moment  my  eyes  are  certainly  wide  awake  when 
I look  at  this  piece  of  paper;  I shake  my  head  and  it  is 
not  asleep;  as  I stretch  out  and  feel  my  hand  do 
something  deliberately  , and  I know  what  I am  doing.  All 
this  would  not  happen  with  such  distinctness  to  someone 
asleep  would.  Indeed!  As  if  I did  not  remember  other 
occasions  when  I have  been  tricked  by  exactly  similar 
thoughts  while  asleep!  I see  plainly  that  there  are  never 


. .and  in  my  dreams  regularly  represent  to  myself  the 
same  things'  (French  version) 
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any  sure  signs  by  means  of  which  being  awake  can  be 
distinguished  from  being  asleep.9 

The  argument  turns  on  the  fact  that  even  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  I cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  I 
may  be  dreaming . But  my  state  of  dreaming  is  incompatible 
with  my  knowing  any  particular  fact  about  the  world.  Since  I 
am  not  able  to  eliminate  the  possibility  that  I may  be 
dreaming,  none  of  my  empirical  beliefs  can  satisfy  the 
Cartesian  requirement  of  certainty  and,  therefore,  cannot 
qualify  as  knowledge.  The  argument  can  be  presented 
schematically  as  follows  where  "P1  stands  for  a sentence  about 
an  empirical  matter  of  fact: 

1.  I do  not  know  that  P is  the  case  if  I am  merely  dreaming 
that  P. 

2.  Therefore,  from  1 and  CP,  if  I do  not  know  that  I am  not 
merely  dreaming  that  P,  then  I do  not  know  that  P. 

3 . Since  dreaming  and  waking  experiences  are  qualitatively 
indistinguishable,  there  is  no  experience  of  which  I can 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  a dream. 

4.  Therefore,  from  2-3,  I cannot  know  that  P. 

5.  Thus,  by  4,  I do  not  and  cannot  have  any  knowledge  about 
the  external  world. 


9 See  Descartes  (1986)  p.  13. 
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The  foregoing  argument  seems  very  forceful  in 
establishing  its  skeptical  conclusion.  It  clearly  follows  a 
general  pattern  of  skeptical  argument  which  rests  on  CP, 
namely : 

If  I know  that  P,  then  I can  know  that  - SK. 

I cannot  know  that  - SK . 

I do  not  know  that  P. 

In  the  First  Meditation  Descartes  described  three 
skeptical  scenarios,  namely,  the  madmen,  the  dream,  and  the 
evil  demon  scenarios.  These  are  situations  which  are 

incompatible  with  one's  knowing  any  proposition  about  the 
external  world  and  which  one  cannot  rule  out . Reflection  on 
these  cases  leads  Descartes  to  the  following  view. 

Experience  is  the  source  of  our  beliefs  about  the 
external  world.  Some  of  our  experiences  are  supposed  to  yield 
adequate  representations  of  the  external  world  and  others  not. 
However,  by  examining  the  qualities  of  any  particular 
experience  we  are  unable  to  determine  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  veridical  or  to  the  non-veridical  class.  Since  our  mental 
states  are  our  only  evidence  about  the  external  world,  we 
cannot  eliminate  a reasonable  doubt  about  any  of  our  beliefs 


about  the  external  world. 
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Stroud  (1984)  suggests  a thought  experiment  which  may 
help  us  grasp  the  force  of  the  dream  argument.  Imagine  that 
I have  been  locked  in  a room  with  no  immediate  access  to  the 
world  external  to  the  room.  My  only  connection  to  the  world 
outside  the  room  is  a number  of  television  sets.  These  TV 
sets  furnish  my  mind  with  beliefs  about  the  external  world. 
I can  switch  on  more  and  more  TV  sets,  but  none  of  my  beliefs 
will  be  certain  if  I have  no  independent  way  of  verifying  the 
information  on  the  screens.  Nothing  that  I see  on  the  TV 
screens  can  help  me  decide  whether  it  can  be  a source  of  a 
true  belief  about  the  external  world. 

Analogously,  we  can  think  of  the  human  mind  as  our 
hypothetical  captive  and  of  our  sense  perceptions  as  the  TV 
screens.  No  matter  how  rich  is  the  input  of  our  senses  we 
need  an  independent  way  of  verifying  their  testimony  about  the 
external  world.  In  the  absence  of  an  independent  way  of 
verifying  their  correctness,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  our 
mental  states  represent  the  external  world  accurately  or  even 
that  they  represent  anything  at  all. 

With  the  skeptical  scenarios  of  the  First  Meditation, 
Descartes  introduced  a gap  between  the  truth  of  our  beliefs 
about  the  external  world  and  what  we  base  such  beliefs  upon. 
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Once  opened,  this  gap  has  been  notoriously  difficult  to  close. 
In  Descartes'  time  the  logical  gap  between  our  mental  states 
and  the  external  world  was  exclusively  a subject  of 
philosophical  reflections.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
in  our  modern  life  we  seem  to  get  more  and  more  accustomed  to 
the  mind-world  split.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  we  tend  to 
treat  this  as  a fact.  The  current  success  in  creating  virtual 
reality  attests  to  the  fact  that  we  have  learned  to  exploit 
the  logical  gap  between  perception  and  the  world  in  a 
controlled  manner.  Thus,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
skeptic  is  on  to  something  important  and  we  cannot  dismiss 
lightly  the  logical  gap  the  skeptic's  arguments  rest  on. 

In  his  paper  "Skepticism  and  Interpretation"  K.  Ludwig10 
spells  out  two  fundamental  assumptions  about  the  mind-world 
relation,  underlie  drive  skepticism  about  the  external  world: 

(1)  The  content  of  one's  mind  as  a whole  is  logically 
independent  of  the  nature  and  existence  of  the 
external  world. 

(2)  The  contents  of  the  mind  are  all  our  evidence  for 
the  nature  and  existence  of  a world  around  us . 


10 


See  Ludwig  (1992)  p.  318. 
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Following  Ludwig,  we  may  call  the  first  proposition  the 
principle  of  logical  independence  between  the  mind  and  the 
world.  The  relation  of  logical  independence  can  be  defined  as 
follows:  any  two  propositions  p and  q are  logically 
independent  if  and  only  if  neither  entails  the  other  or  its 
negation  or  anything  about  its  probability.  The  second 
assumption  we  may  call  principle  of  epistemic  priority  of 
mental  states  to  facts  about  the  external  world.  Even  though 
Descartes  did  not  formulate  these  two  principles  explicitly, 
upon  reflection,  one  can  see  that  they  are  at  work  in  the 
skeptical  arguments  of  the  First  Meditation. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  make  it  hard  to  object  to  the 
principle  of  epistemic  priority.  First,  this  principle  seems 
quite  plausible  and  it  appears  to  be  self-evident.  Second, 
the  principle  of  epistemic  priority  is  accepted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  opponents  of  skepticism.  Therefore,  it  must 
be  the  principle  of  logical  independence  which  does  all  the 
work  for  the  skeptic. 

We  would  like  to  elaborate  further  on  the  last  point. 

A slight  reformulation  of  the  principle  of  logical 
independence  may  prove  helpful  for  our  present  purposes.  Let 
us  suppose  that  P is  a proposition  about  the  external  world, 
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I believe  that  P,  and  my  belief  that  P is  based  exclusively  on 
sensory  evidence.  There  is  a conceivable  state  of  affairs  SK 
which  is  incompatible  with  my  knowing  that  P.  In  this 
situation  the  skeptic  may  employ  an  epistemic  rule  which  we 
may  call  the  underdetermination  principle : 

(UP)  If  my  evidence  for  believing  that  P does  not  favor 
P over  SK,  then  I lack  justification  for  believing 
that  P . 

A.  Brueckner  (1994)  explores  a number  of  interesting 
possibilities  for  reformulating  and  applying  this  epistemic 
principle . For  our  present  purposes  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  in  the  context  of  the  UP  my  sensory  evidence  for 
believing  that  P does  not  provide  me  with  justification  for 
believing  that  -SK.  Here  is  how  UP  can  be  put  to  work  in  a 
general  skeptical  argument: 

1.  If  my  evidence  for  believing  that  P does  not  favor 
P over  SK,  then  I do  not  have  justification  for 
believing  that  P.  (UP) 

2 . My  sensory  evidence  for  believing  that  P does  not 
favor  P over  SK.  (Cartesian  premise  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  logical  independence  assumption) 

3 . All  my  evidence  for  believing  that  P is  restricted 
to  my  sensory  evidence.  (The  principle  of  epistemic 
priority) 

4.  Therefore,  I do  not  have  justification  for 
believing  that  P. 
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5.  Therefore,  I do  not  know  that  P. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  this  way  of  presenting 
the  skeptical  argument.  First,  this  rendition  coheres  with 
the  original  text  of  Descartes'  Meditations . It  seems  that 
Descartes  stopped  just  a step  short  of  explicitly  formulating 
the  UP.  The  role  of  the  UP  is  quite  clear:  once  we  accept 
that  all  of  our  empirical  beliefs  rest  on  sensory  evidence,  it 
is  the  UP  which  drives  the  argument  to  its  skeptical 
conclusion . 

Second,  many  philosophers  have  singled  out  the 
requirement  of  certainty  as  the  main  source  of  Cartesian 
skepticism  about  the  external  world.  This  diagnosis  appears 
temptingly  simple  and  straightforward,  but  it  is  incorrect. 
BY  applying  the  UP,  we  can  see  that  skeptical  arguments  do  not 
have  to  rely  on  the  requirement  of  certainty.  Thus,  skeptical 
arguments  can  be  generated  on  the  basis  of  assessing  the 
possibility  of  being  justified  in  our  beliefs  about  the 
external  world.  The  skeptic  can  argue  that,  given  our 
empirical  evidence,  we  are  no  more  justified  in  believing  any 
proposition  P about  the  external  world  than  in  believing  a 
skeptical  scenario  which  is  incompatible  with  our  knowing  that 
P.  If  the  foregoing  analysis  is  correct,  then  skepticism 
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about  the  external  world  requires  weaker  assumptions  than  the 
Cartesian  requirement  of  certainty.  Consequently,  the 
refutation  of  skepticism  becomes  a more  difficult  task. 

Finally,  the  above  formulation  of  the  argument  can  help 
us  get  a better  understanding  of  some  popular  objections  to 
skepticism.  There  have  been  two  general  strategies  of 
attacking  skepticism  about  the  external  world. 

One  popular  criticism  of  Cartesian  skepticism  has  been 
the  charge  of  self -refutation . An  argument  will  be  self- 
refuting  if  its  conclusion  questions  or  is  logically 
incompatible  with  the  truth  of  at  least  one  of  the  premises, 
or  if  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  is  incompatible  with 
justifiably  believing  its  premises.  Such  a charge  could  be 
lodged  against  Descartes'  argument  if  it  has  at  least  one 
empirical  premise,  then  the  argument  would  be  either  self- 
refuting  or  unsound.  For  then  the  conclusion  categorically 
denies  the  possibility  of  knowing  anything  about  the  external 
world,  but  an  argument  which  contains  an  empirical  premise 
presupposes  the  possibility  of  such  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  do  not  know  the  premises  of  the  argument  it  gives 


us  no  reason  to  believe  the  conclusion. 
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There  are  various  ways  for  the  skeptic  to  respond.  If  we 
consider  our  latest  reconstruction  of  the  argument,  the 
skeptic  may  deny  that  any  of  the  premises  are  about  the 
external  world.  It  seems  clear  that  the  premises  concern  only 
the  epistemic  principle  of  UP  and  its  application.  In  such  a 
case,  the  skeptical  conclusion  will  be  a result  of  exploring 
conceptual  possibilities  and  the  argument  will  not  be  self- 
refuting. 

The  attempts  to  prove  that  skepticism  is  self -refuting 
represent  a direct  anti-skeptical  strategy.  Such  formal 
charges  are  likely  to  miss  the  essence  of  the  skeptical 
challenge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  on  skepticism  can  be 
launched  at  a deeper  level,  namely,  at  the  level  its  of 
background  assumptions.  If  our  account  of  the  basic 
principles  of  skepticism  is  correct,  then  we  can  undermine 
skepticism  by  rejecting  at  least  one  of  the  following:  the  CP, 
the  UP,  the  assumption  of  logical  independence,  or  the 
assumption  of  epistemic  priority. 

To  illustrate  this  strategy  we  will  use  an  anti-skeptical 
complaint  raised  in  different  ways  by  Barry  Stroud  (1984)  and 
Anthony  Brueckner  (1994) . The  objection  in  question  puts  the 
pressure  on  the  CP.  Stroud  agrees  with  Descartes  that  being 
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awake  is  a necessary  condition  for  knowing  any  proposition 
about  the  external  world.  However,  Stroud  argues,  Descartes 
went  too  far  when  he  required  that  for  knowing  anything  about 
the  external  world  one  should  not  only  be  awake,  but  one 
should  also  be  able  to  know  that  one  is  awake11.  According  to 
Stroud,  knowing  that  one  is  awake  is  an  unreasonably  strong 
requirement  which  should  not  be  accepted  as  a necessary 
condition  for  having  empirical  knowledge. 

The  issue  of  controversy  can  be  put  as  follows:  In 
knowing  any  proposition  about  the  external  world,  do  we  have 
to  know  that  the  necessary  conditions  for  having  knowledge  are 
satisfied?  For  the  Cartesian  skeptic  this  question  would  be 
rhetorical  and  the  affirmative  answer  would  be  considered 
self-evident . 

On  the  other  hand,  Stroud  gives  a negative  answer  to  this 
question  and  attempts  to  show  that  we  can  have  knowledge  when 
the  necessary  conditions  obtain,  even  though  we  do  not  know 
that  they  obtain.  Stroud  is  making  a valid  point  if  he  is 
merely  claiming  that  I may  be  justified  in  believing  that  P 
without  believing  that  I am  justified  in  doing  so.  However, 


11 


See  Stroud  (1984)  p.  48. 
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on  Descartes  view,  my  believe  that  I am  justified  in  believing 
that  P would  be  a logical  consequence  of  my  claim  that  I know 
that  P.  Stroud's  objection  implies  that  we  can  make  a 
knowledge  claim  without  being  required  to  know  all  of  its 
logical  consequences.  Thus,  Stroud  criticism  amounts  to  a 
rejection  of  the  CP. 

Let  us  look  back  at  the  skeptical  argument  which  involves 
the  UP.  Given  that  I have  only  sensory  evidence  for  my  belief 
that  P,  I may  wonder  under  what  conditions  I would  be 
justified  in  believing  that  P.  Stroud's  suggestion  seems  to 
be:  when  I have  evidence  which  favors  P.  However,  the  UP 
maintains  that  my  sensory  evidence  will  not  favor  P over  SK 
and  my  evidence  for  believing  that  P is  not  evidence  for 
believing  that  -SK.  But  if  my  available  evidence  does  not 
favor  P over  SK,  and  P and  SK  are  incompatible,  then  I do  not 
have  justification  for  believing  that  P any  more  than  I have 
justification  for  believing  that  SK.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
skeptic  wants  to  show. 

The  main  point  of  Stroud's  objection  is  that  the 
Cartesian  skeptic  has  introduced  an  unnecessarily  strong 
requirement  for  having  knowledge,  namely,  if  I know  that  P,  I 
must  also  know  that  SK  is  not  the  case . We  agree  with  Stroud 
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that  this  requirement  may  be  too  strong  but  we  have  argued 
that  a much  weaker  principle  will  serve  the  skeptic's  cause. 
All  the  skeptic  needs  is  the  requirement  that  one 1 s evidence 
favors  the  proposition  believed  over  propositions  incompatible 
with  it.  That  is,  if  my  knowing  that  P and  SK  are 
incompatible,  then  my  evidence  for  the  former  will  have  to 
justify  my  belief  that  the  latter  is  less  likely  to  be  the 
case.  In  this  context,  the  skeptic  is  not  asking  for  anything 
more  than  an  assessment  of  my  justification  for  believing  that 
P.  However,  the  nature  of  my  sensory  evidence  is  such  that  it 
does  not  favor  P over  SK.  Thus,  I fail  to  satisfy  the  most 
minimal  condition  for  knowing  that  P,  namely,  having 
justification  for  my  belief  that  P. 

It  seems  that  the  UP  can  protect  the  skeptic  from 
Stroud's  objection.  In  his  investigation  of  the  structure  of 
the  skeptical  arguments  A.  Brueckner  (1994)  directs  the  charge 
against  the  UP.  He  argues  that  the  UP  is  not  as  weak  as  it 
may  appear  at  first  sight.  Brueckner  asks  us  to  imagine  two 
possible  worlds,  namely,  a P-world  and  an  SK-world,  and  some 
empirical  evidence  which  cannot  help  us  distinguish  the  two 
worlds.  He  argues  that  if  we  spell  out  the  sense  of  the  UP  in 
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this  situation  it  will  turn  out  to  be  much  stronger  than  we 
have  may  have  supposed  initially. 

Then  it  appears  that  the  skeptic's  case.  . .comes  up  to 
this:  since  SK  is  a logically  possible  proposition,  and 
since  the  complex  evidential  proposition  E which  grounds 
my  belief  that  P would  be  true  in  an  SK-world  as  well  as 
in  a P-world,  it  follows  that  E does  not  entail  P.  In 
other  words, . . .the  sense  in  which  my  evidence  E for  P 
does  not  favor  P over  SK  is  that  E fails  to  entail  P.12 

Brueckner  concludes  that  the  skeptic  should  be 

embarrassed  by  her  high  standard  for  evidential  justification, 

namely,  that  justification  requires  nothing  less  than  evidence 

which  entails  that  which  it  is  an  evidence  for. 

We  agree  that  if  the  UP  is  understood  in  terms  of  lack  of 

entailment , then  it  would  be  too  strong  a requirement. 

Such  a requirement  will  affect  in  a negative  way  the 

plausibility  of  the  skeptic's  case.  However,  Brueckner  has 

shown  only  that  the  UP  can  be  understood  in  this  way  and  not 

that  it  has  to  be  so  understood.  What  he  really  needs  is  an 

argument  to  the  effect  that  the  only  way  to  convey  the  meaning 

of  the  UP  is  in  terms  of  (lack  of)  logical  entailment.  Since 

such  argument  has  not  yet  been  given  Brueckner 's  criticism 

falls  short  of  ruining  the  skeptic's  case. 


12 


See  A.  Brueckner  (1994)  p.  835. 
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The  search  for  an  adequate  and  effective  standard  of 
justification  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  lines  of 
response  to  skepticism.  We  will  take  a closer  look  at  some 
species  of  this  strategy  in  our  next  chapter. 


Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  have  argued  that  the  problem  of 
skepticism  is  essentially  a problem  about  the  justification  of 
our  beliefs  about  the  external  world.  This  is  seemingly  in 
contrast  to  the  popular  view  that  skepticism  is  problem  about 
knowledge.  There  is  only  a limited  sense  in  which  skepticism 
may  be  considered  a problem  about  knowledge : by  being  an 
inquiry  into  one  necessary  condition  for  having  knowledge, 
namely,  having  justified  beliefs. 

We  have  examined  the  structure  of  Descartes'  skeptical 
arguments  and  we  have  identified  their  basic  assumptions.  We 
have  represented  the  problem  of  skepticism  as  resting  on  some 
metaphysical  and  epistemological  suppositions . The  primary 
metaphysical  assumption  of  skepticism  is  the  principle  of  the 
logical  independence  between  our  mental  content  and  the 
external  world.  The  basic  epistemological  assumption  of 
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skepticism  is  the  principle  of  the  epistemic  priority  of 
mental  states  to  any  external  reality. 

We  have  distinguished  two  ways  of  interpreting  the 
principle  of  logical  independence . The  stronger  version  of 
the  principle  asserts  that  our  mental  content  does  not  entail 
any  proposition  about  the  external  world  and  the  negation  of 
any  proposition  incompatible  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
external  world.  This  version  of  the  principle  is  sufficient 
for  skepticism  but  it  is  vulnerable  to  a series  of  objections 
that  it  raises  an  unreasonably  strong  standard  of 
justification. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  argued  that  a much  weaker  form 
of  the  principle  can  serve  the  skeptic's  goal,  namely,  the 
principle  of  underdetermination.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
skeptical  arguments  can  rely  on  the  assumption  that  our 
empirical  evidence  does  not  favor  any  proposition  about  the 
external  world  over  a proposition  which  is  incompatible  with 
our  having  knowledge  about  the  external  world.  This  weaker 
form  of  the  logical  independence  principle  makes  the 
refutation  of  skepticism  a much  harder  task. 

Finally,  we  have  outlined  two  strategies  for  responding 
to  skepticism  and  we  have  drafted  some  counter-arguments  on 
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behalf  of  the  skeptic.  We  believe  that  the  skeptic  has  an 
adequate  response  to  the  formal  charges  that  her  position  is 
incoherent  or  self -refuting . The  strategies  which  attack  one 
or  more  of  the  background  principles  of  skepticism  are  the 
most  serious  attempts  at  its  refutation.  In  the  next  chapter 
we  will  discuss  the  most  significant  theories  of  justification 
with  an  eye  to  their  implications  for  skepticism.  We  will 
arrange  these  theories  in  an  exhaustive  taxonomy  which  will 
facilitate  our  further  efforts  to  evaluate  their  success  and 
their  anti-skeptical  power. 


CHAPTER  2 

SKEPTICISM  AND  JUSTIFICATION 


So  far  we  have  argued  that  the  problem  of  skepticism  is 
essentially  a problem  about  the  justification  of  our  beliefs 
about  the  external  world.  In  this  chapter  we  will  proceed 
with  the  further  analysis  of  the  concept  of  justification  and 
we  will  be  pursuing  two  main  goals.  Our  primary  goal  is  to 
arrive  at  a clear  notion  of  epistemic  justification.  In 
pursuit  of  this  goal  we  will  introduce  some  of  the  most 
influential  accounts  of  justification  and  we  will  engage  in  a 
critical  examination  of  these  theories.  Our  second  objective 
is  to  arrange  the  main  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
justification  in  a general  taxonomy.  In  this  way  we  will  map 
out  the  logical  space  for  an  acceptable  theory  of 
justification.  This  will  facilitate  our  further  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  of  skepticism. 
The  current  discussion  and  our  taxonomy  of  different  theories 
of  justification  is  inspired  primarily  by  the  works  of  John 
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Pollock  (1986),  Jonathan  Dancy  (1985),  and  Richard  Fumerton 
(1985,  1995)  . 

Inferential — Justification  and  Foundational  Beliefs 

It  is  obvious  that  the  concept  of  justification  is  an 
epistemic  concept.  By  saying  that  a given  belief  is  justified 
we  are  attributing  a special  epistemic  status  to  that  belief. 
Even  in  post-Gettier  epistemology  the  concept  of  justification 
remains  an  essential  part  of  any  definition  of  knowledge. 
However,  the  wide  application  of  the  concept  "justification' 
is  not  based  on  an  unanimous  agreement  on  its  content.  Since 
we  have  characterized  skepticism  as  a problem  about  the 
justification  of  our  beliefs  about  the  external  world,  the 
progress  of  our  investigation  requires  us  to  clarify  the 
notion  of  justification.  In  this  section  we  will  begin  our 
survey  of  the  most  influential  approaches  to  this  problem. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  a grip  on  the  notion  of 
justification,  most  mainstream  philosophers  have  resorted  to 
the  notion  of  logical  inference  or  some  relation  of  logical 
support  between  belief  contents  or  propositions.  Here  is 
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Fumerton's  general  characterization  of  the  inferential  and 

non-inf erential  accounts  of  justification: 

Let  us  say  that  a belief  P is  inf erentially  justified  if 
its  justification  is  constituted  by  the  having  of  at 
least  one  belief  other  than  P.  A belief  is 

noninf erentially  justified  if  its  justification  does  not 
consist  in  the  having  of  any  other  beliefs.13 

More  specifically,  the  inferential  accounts  of 

justification  maintain  that  a belief  is  justified  if  it  is 

inferred  from  a justified  belief  whose  content  entails  or 

supports  the  proposition  which  is  the  content  of  the  first 

belief.14  Thus,  inferential  theories  reduce  the  epistemic 

concept  of  justification  to  a simpler  notion  of  logical 

entailment  or  support. 

However,  upon  closer  examination  one  will  discover 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  inferential  account  of 
justification  which  make  it  incomplete  at  best.  The  most 
ic3rit  problem  is  the  so-called  epistemic  regress 
argument,  which  runs  roughly  as  follows: 


13  See  Fumerton  (1995)  p.  56. 

14  Obviously,  Fumerton's  characterization  is  more  general 
than  the  reguirement  that  a justified  belief  be  inferred 
from  a justified  belief  whose  content  entails  that  of  the 
former.  We  will  continue  to  consider  the  theory  in  this 
more  specific  from,  since  the  main  issue  will  not  be 
affected  by  this  restriction. 
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If  a proposition  p is  inf erentially  justified,  then  there 
is  at  least  one  other  proposition  g which  entails  p.  If  q 
serves  as  a premise  from  which  p is  inferred,  then  one  has  to 
be  justified  in  believing  g.  But,  by  hypothesis,  all 
justification  is  necessarily  inferential.  Therefore,  there 
has  to  be  at  least  one  other  proposition  s which  entails  q. 
Since  one  has  to  be  justified  in  believing  s,  it  is  not 
f icult  to  see  that  we  are  faced  with  an  infinite  regress  in 
the  process  of  inferential  justification. 

There  is  another  way  of  generating  an  infinite  regress 
from  an  inferential  theory  of  justification.  To  be  justified 
in  believing  p on  the  basis  of  g,  we  must  be  justified  in 
believing  g,  but  we  must  also  be  justified  in  believing  that 
g makes  p probable.  But  if  all  justification  is  inferential, 
then  our  latest  belief  must  be  justified  by  another  belief  r. 
And,  in  turn,  we  must  be  justified  in  believing  that  r makes 
it  probable  that  g makes  p probable.  But  in  their  turn, 
belief  r and  the  belief  that  r makes  it  probable  that  g makes 
p probable  have  to  be  inf erentially  justified  and,  thus,  there 
must  be  other  beliefs  s,  t and  so  on.  Obviously,  with  the 
question  about  the  justification  of  s,  t,  etc. , the  chain  of 
beliefs  will  continue  to  grow  ad  infinitum. 
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The  infinite  regress  argument  has  a direct  and  powerful 
implication  on  the  problem  of  justification.  It  shows  that 
the  distinction  between  inf erentially  and  non- inf erentially 
justified  beliefs  is  not  optional.  This  distinction  is  forced 
upon  us  on  pain  of  infinite  regress  and  collapse  into 
skepticism.  The  infinite  regress  argument  has  compelled  a 
great  number  of  philosophers  to  accept  the  idea  that  at  least 
some  of  our  beliefs  have  to  be  non- inf erentially  justified. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  belief  p is  non-inf erentially 
justified  if  its  justification  does  not  involve  having  any 
other  belief.  Non-inf erentially  justified  beliefs  prevent  the 
possibility  of  an  infinite  regress  and  are  commonly  called 
basic  or  foundational  beliefs. 

In  Descartes,  we  find  a paradigm  of  a f oundationalist 
theory  of  justification.  Descartes  held  that  beliefs  which 
appear  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  mind  do  not  stand  in  need 
of  any  further  justification.  According  to  f oundationalism, 
at  least  some  of  our  beliefs  are  epistemically  basic,  i.e., 
they  are  prima  facie  justified  without  any  relation  to  other 
beliefs . 

The  main  difficulty  for  f oundationalism  is  to  identify 
the  essential  features  of  the  set  of  epistemically  basic 
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beliefs.  There  have  been  numerous  philosophical  attempts  in 
that  direction  which  have  yielded  no  consensus.  As  we 
mentioned,  Descartes  reduced  the  notion  of  prima  facie 
justification  to  some  ''internal'  property  of  basic  beliefs, 
namely,  the  way  such  beliefs  appear  in  my  mind. 

Consequently,  many  philosophers  have  raised  the  complaint  that 
the  Cartesian  attempt  to  elucidate  the  status  of  basic  beliefs 
is  hopelessly  subjective  and  uninformative.  Descartes' 
notions  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas  do  not  provide  an 
informative  account  of  prima  facie  justification.  Descartes 
failed  to  distinguish  between  properties  which  constitute  the 
justification  of  basic  beliefs  and  properties  which  are 
suffici-ent  fov  identifying  such  beliefs.  He  must  have  thought 
that  the  latter  properties  may  turn  out  to  be  sufficient  for 

informative  account  of  foundational  belief  but  they  are 
not . 

However,  the  alternative  accounts  of  basic  beliefs  do  not 
fare  much  better.  Positivism  was  a popular  trend  in  the  20th 
century  philosophy  which  attempted  to  define  basic  beliefs  as 
the  most  simple  and  verifiable  perceptual  beliefs.  Yet  even 
the  members  of  the  Vienna  Circle  could  not  agree  on  what 
should  count  as  a basic  belief . The  positivists  discovered 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  elementary  perceptual  facts 
which  are  both  immediately  verifiable  and  universally 
acceptable.  Most  contemporary  philosophers  have  interpreted 
the  failure  of  the  positivists'  project  as  a conclusive 
indication  of  a terminal  defect  of  f oundationalism . 

The  main  problem  for  positivism  came  with  the 
realization  that  the  empiricist  view  was  the  most  plausible 
account  of  basic  beliefs.  On  that  account,  basic  beliefs  were 
beliefs  about  sense  data  or  experience.  However,  such  beliefs 
failed  to  meet  the  essential  desideratum  of  positivism  with 
respect  to  the  foundation  of  science,  namely,  that  the 
foundational  beliefs  be  intersubj ectively  and  immediately 
verifiable.  The  general  discouragement  after  the  failure  of 
the  program  of  positivism  came  from  the  unstated  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  identifiable 
properties  of  our  beliefs  and  the  desirable  epistemic  property 
of  being  justified. 

Foundationalism  may  have  been  the  most  popular,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  infinite  regress 
of  justification.  Some  philosophers,  like  Laurence  BonJour 
(1986) , have  resisted  the  move  towards  foundationalism  by 
trying  to  defend  a coherentist  account  justification. 
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According  to  BonJour,  there  are  two  basic  tenets  of  the 
coherence  theory  of  empirical  knowledge : 

The.  first  is  that  all  epistemic  justification  for 
individual  empirical  beliefs  is  inferential15  in 
character  and  hence  there  are  no  basic  beliefs  and  no 
foundations  for  knowledge.  The  second  is  a twofold  claim 
(a)  that  the  regress  of  justification  does  not  go  on 
forever,  which  would  involve  an  infinite  number  of 
distinct  beliefs,  but  rather  circles  back  upon  itself, 
thus  forming  a closed  system;  and  (b)  that  the  primary 
unit  of  epistemic  justification  is  such  a system,  which 
is  justified  in  terms  of  its  internal  coherence.16 

Thus,  coherent ism  maintains  that  our  beliefs  are 

inf erentially  justified,  but  not  by  a process  of  linear 

justification  which  rests  on  foundational  beliefs.  In  order 

to  avoid  the  epistemic  regress  argument,  BonJour  argues  that 

the  justification  of  any  belief  can  be  explained  and  evaluated 


in  terms  of  its  coherence  with  the  system  of  the  rest  of  our 
beliefs17.  According  to  coherentism,  subject  S is  justified 
in  believing  proposition  p at  time  t if  and  only  if  p coheres 
with  the  set  of  propositions  believed  by  S at  t. 


15  Our  emphasis. 

16  See  L.  BonJour  (1986)  p.  118. 

Bradley,  Blanshard,  Rescher,  Lehrer,  Sellars  are  among 
the  most  popular  proponents  of  coherentism.  See  J.  Dancy 
(1985)  pp.  110-112. 
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There  are  at  least  two  reasons  to  be  concerned  with  this 
definition  of  justified  belief. 

First,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  set  of  coherent  beliefs 
avoids  foundationalism.  According  to  coherentism,  a belief  is 
justified  if  it  stands  in  a certain  relation  to  other  beliefs. 
The  justified  belief  has  a property  P,  where  that  property  is 
not  the  property  of  being  inferred  from  an  antecedently 
justified  belief.  Thus,  such  a belief  will  be  foundational, 
according  to  our  current  understanding  of  the  term 
foundational , 1 namely , "being  non- inf erentially  justified.118 

This  is  a relatively  limited  objection.  Maybe 

coherentism  started  with  anti-foundationalist  intuitions  only 
to  discover  that  it  can  provide  an  acceptable  account  of 


18  We  take  the  interpretation  of  coherentism  as  a kind  of 
foundationalism  from  the  epistemology  seminars  of  Prof. 
Ludwig.  We  endorse  this  point  but  at  the  same  time  we  do 
not  want  to  obliterate  any  distinction  between  traditional 
foundationalism  and  coherentism.  There  is  an  important 
asymmetry  in  the  inferential  support  which  foundational 
beliefs  provide  for  the  beliefs  justified  on  their  basis. 
That  is,  if  a proposition  p supports  (entails)  another 
proposition  <j,  it  does  not  follow  that  g also  supports 
(entails)  p.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  coherence  is 
symmetrical.  Consequently,  traditional  foundationalism 
conceives  of  justification  as  a linear  process,  while 
coherentism  describes  justification  as  a non-vicious 
circular  relation.  Even  though  this  distinction  is 
interesting  in  its  own  right,  it  is  not  immediately  related 
to  our  current  investigation. 
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foundational  beliefs.  However,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown 
that  the  coherentist  account  of  justification  is  informative. 
This  leads  us  to  our  second  concern,  namely,  how  to  understand 
the  notion  of  coherence . 

The  coherentist  definition  of  justification  invites  the 
question  about  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  coherence.  What 
does  it  take  for  a belief  p to  be  coherent  with  another  belief 
or  set  of  beliefs?  Unfortunately,  the  coherentist  cannot 
provide  a definite  and  straightforward  answer  to  this 
question . 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  relation  of  coherence 
between  beliefs  is  nothing  but  their  logical  consistency. 
However,  the  serious  proponents  of  the  coherence  view  have 
noticed  that  logical  consistency  is  too  weak  a requirement. 
There  are  obvious  cases  in  which  one  may  have  a set  of 
logically  consistent  beliefs  but  it  is  not  a coherent  set. 
Imagine  a person  who  believes  ten  different  propositions  which 
are  completely  unrelated.  These  beliefs  are  logically 
consistent  in  the  sense  that  none  of  them  contradicts  any 
other.  However,  it  is  hard  to  see  a sense  in  which  these 
beliefs  can  be  described  as  coherent.  We  can  say  that  logical 
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consistency  is  a minimal  requirement  for  coherence,  but  it  is 
not  a sufficient  one. 

Some  philosophers,  like  Brand  Blanshard  (1939),  have 
tried  to  explain  the  relation  of  coherence  in  terms  of  logical 
entailment:  "every  proposition  would  be  entailed  by  the  others 
and  even  singly,  no  proposition  would  stand  outside  the 
system."19  It  seems  that  a two-way  logical  entailment  is  too 
strong  a requirement  for  coherence.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
coherent  set  of  beliefs  is  bound  by  the  relation  of  logical 
entailment.  In  such  a case,  a given  proposition  p entails 
another  proposition  g.  But  then  q should  be  recognized  as  a 
redundant  member  of  the  system.  Thus,  if  the  relation  of 
coherence  is  understood  as  logical  entailment  the  set  would  be 
infected  with  mutual  redundancy20.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
strength  of  logical  entailment  exceeds  the  desirable  strength 
of  the  relation  of  coherence. 

Maybe  a weaker  form  of  entailment,  e.g.,  material 
implication,  can  help  us  in  understanding  the  notion  of 
coherence.  The  relation  of  material  implication  can  be 

19  See  Blanshard  (1939),  vol.2,  pp . 265-6. 

20  This  line  of  argument  has  been  developed  by  Rescher 
(1973)  . 
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characterized  as  follows:  for  any  two  propositions  p and  g,  if 
p is  true  and  q is  true,  then  p materially  implies  q and  q 
materially  implies  p.  However,  in  such  a case  one  will  be 
facing  the  problem  of  circularity.  The  coherence  theorist  of 
justification  who  wants  justification  to  conduce  the  truth  of 
beliefs  will  be  committed  to  a coherence  theory  of  truth.  But 
that  will  make  the  current  account  of  coherence  circular  in 
the  following  way.  Any  pair  of  propositions  will  be 
justified,  i.e.,  materially  imply  each  other,  just  in  case 
they  are  true,  but  they  will  be  true  if  and  only  if  they  stand 
in  a relation  of  coherence.  In  this  case  material  implication 
presupposes  a clear  notion  of  coherence  and  therefore,  former 
cannot  serve  as  an  elucidation  of  the  latter.  In  the  absence 
of  an  informative  account  of  the  relation  of  coherence  the 
coherence  theory  of  justification  remains  vague  and 
unintelligible . 

There  are  two  main  points  which  should  come  out  from  the 
forgoing  observations  on  coherent ism.  First,  the  original 
intent  of  coherentism  was  to  avoid  the  infinite  regress  of 
justification  without  an  appeal  to  foundational  beliefs. 
According  to  coherentism,  all  justification  is  inferential  and 
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it  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a relation  of  coherence  among 
one's  beliefs. 

Second,  upon  analysis  it  becomes  clear  that  the  relation 
of  coherence  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  relations  of 
logical  consistency,  logical  entailment,  or  material 
implication.  The  failure  to  define  the  relation  of  coherence 
as  a relation  between  the  logical  (internal)  properties  of  the 
propositions,  which  we  believe,  has  some  undesirable 
consequences  for  the  whole  theory.  One  immediate  problem  is 
that  we  do  not  have  a clear  grasp  on  what  exactly  is  the 
relation  of  coherence.  Furthermore,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 


relation 

of  coherence, 

whatever 

it  is,  is  some 

kind 

of 

external 

relation  among 

beliefs . 

Thus,  contrary 

to 

the 

initial  intent  of  coherentism,  the  coherent  set  of  beliefs 
turns  out  to  be  a foundational  set.  These  difficulties  bring 
serious  concerns  about  the  status  and  the  virtues  of  the 
coherentist  theory  of  justification. 

In  this  section  we  have  focused  on  the  distinction 
between  inferential  and  non-inf erential  accounts  of 
justification.  On  inferential  accounts,  any  justified  belief 
is  inferred  from  or  supported  by  antecedently  justified 
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beliefs.  As  we  have  seen,  such  theories  are  vulnerable  to  the 
charge  of  an  infinite  regress  of  justification. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  infinite  regress  we  have 
partitioned  the  non-inferential  theories  of  justification  into 
two  sub-classes,  namely,  f oundationalism  and  coherent ism.  The 
epistemic  regress  argument  has  compelled  a great  number  of 
philosophers  to  seek  beliefs  which  do  not  require  inferential 
justification.  The  class  of  non-inf erentially  justified 
beliefs  is  commonly  called  the  foundation  of  knowledge. 
Foundationalism  has  been  the  most  influential  non-inferential 
account  of  justification.  We  have  argued  that  the  main 
problem  for  foundationalism  is  the  lack  of  connection  between 
belief -identifying  properties  and  justification-making 
properties.  Within  the  f oundationalist  camp  there  is  a great 
diversity  of  views  and  virtually  no  consensus  on  this  issue. 

Some  philosophers  have  interpreted  this  situation  as  an 
indication  of  a general  failure  of  foundationalism.  The 
coherence  theory  of  justification  has  been  suggested  as  an 
alternative  to  foundationalism.  On  this  view,  all  of  our 
beliefs  are  inf erentially  justified,  but  the  process  of 
justification  is  not  always  linear.  The  problem  of  infinite 
epistemic  regress  is  blocked  by  the  idea  of  a coherent  set  of 
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beliefs.  Coherence  is  envisaged  as  a primitive  epistemic 
relation  among  beliefs  which  renders  them  justified.  In  the 
foregoing  discussion  we  have  argued  that  the  proponents  of 
coherentism  have  failed  to  satisfy  their  initial  goals  and  to 
provide  an  informative  account  of  the  relation  of  coherence. 

The  traditional  attempts  to  refute  skepticism  have  been 
driven  mainly  by  foundationalist  intuitions.  In  this  endeavor 
philosophers  have  come  to  realize  that  there  are  radically 
different  ways  to  understand  the  justification  of  foundational 
beliefs.  John  Pollock  (1986)  has  made  the  observation  that 
despite  the  great  diversity  among  traditional  epistemological 
theories,  justification  has  been  uniformly  considered  to  be  a 
relation  between  beliefs  or  a property  of  beliefs,  e.g., 
logical  entailment , coherence,  self -evidence , etc.  Pollock 
calls  all  such  theories  doxastic21  accounts  of  justification. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  ongoing  debate  on  the 
issue  of  what  determines  the  content  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
formation  of  our  beliefs.  In  this  debate  the  landscape  of 
contemporary  epistemology  has  been  enriched  by  the  emergence 


The  Greek  term  doxa  means  belief.  Thus,  the  theories 
which  spell  out  the  notion  of  justification  in  terms  of 
relations  between  beliefs  are  classified  as  doxastic. 
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of  non-doxastic  accounts  of  justification.  Non-doxastic 
theories  abandon  the  traditional  understanding  of 
justification  as  a relation  between  beliefs  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  justification  is  a result  of  the  way  in  which  we 
acquire  beliefs.  In  the  next  section  we  will  take  a closer 
look  at  the  two  main  species  of  non-doxastic  theories  of 
justification. 


Internalism  v.  External i 


sm 


So  far  we  have  discussed  traditional  theories  of 
justification.  We  have  divided  these  theories  into  two 
general  classes,  namely,  inferential  and  non- inferential  ones. 
We  have  argued  that  inferential  theories  encounter  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  problem  of  infinite  regress  and 
we  have  elaborated  on  the  relevant  distinctions  within  the 


alternative  class  of  non-inferential  accounts 


of 


justification.  Following  Pollock,  we  have  described  the 
traditional  theories  of  justification  as  doxastic.  That  is, 
all  these  theories  try  to  reduce  the  epistemic  concept  of 
justification  to  some  property  of  belief 


s or  relations  among 
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beliefs.  Upon  analysis  we  have  discovered  that  the  doxastic 
theories  of  justification  face  serious  problems. 

In  this  section  we  will  concentrate  on  some  relatively 
new  philosophical  attempts  to  explain  justification  in  terms 
of  the  way  in  which  we  acquire  beliefs.  We  have  already 
classified  such  theories  as  non-doxastic . The  main  two  camps 
within  the  scope  of  non-doxastic  theories  are  the  internalist 
and  externalist  views. 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  that  the  expressions 
internalism'  and  externalism1  are  exploited  by  both 
contemporary  philosophy  of  mind  and  epistemology.  The  main 
objective  of  the  current  analysis  is  to  clarify  the 
epistemological  use  of  these  terms.  However,  there  is  no  easy 
and  straightforward  way  to  characterize  the  distinction 
between  epistemic  internalism  and  externalism. 

The  present  discussion  is  intended  as  a general 
introduction  to  non-doxastic  theories  of  justification. 
Inevitably,  some  of  our  claims  about  internalism  and 
externalism  will  appear  too  crude  and  in  need  of  more 
justification  than  is  here  possible.  The  main  goal  of  this 
section  is  to  elucidate  the  distinction  between  internalism 
and  externalism  as  types  of  theories  of  justification.  This 
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preliminary  step  will  be  enable  us  to  create  a classification 
of  the  possible  accounts  of  justification. 

We  will  begin  with  some  brief  comments  about  content 
mternalism  and  content  externalism,  but  we  will  not  explore 
these  views  because  they  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
subject  of  our  investigation.  The  aim  here  is  to  distinguish 
distinction  from  the  one  that  will  be  our  concern. 

In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  the  distinction  between 
internalism  and  externalism  concerns  the  way  in  which  the  mind 
gets  furnished  with  its  content.  According  to  internalism, 
content  properties  are  non-relational  properties  of  an 
individual.  On  this  view,  a person's  mental  states  can  be 
identified  (fixed)  without  a reference  to  objects,  events, 
states  of  affairs  or  properties  beyond  the  confines  of  that 
person's  body.  Searle  (1988)  and  Loar  (1988)  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  proponents  of  content  internalism. 

In  contrast  to  internalism,  content  externalism  maintains 
that  content  properties  are  relational  properties  of  an 
individual.  That  is,  the  subject's  relation  to  external 
objects  or  circumstances  is  essential  for  determining  the 
content  of  the  subject's  mental  states. 
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Content  externalism  in  contemporary  philosophy  of  mind  has 
been  motivated  primarily  by  the  thought  experiments  of  Putnam 
(1975)  and  Burge  (1979)  . 

We  already  made  the  point  that  content  internalism  and 
content  externalism  are  not  directly  related  to  the  problem  of 
justification.  Therefore,  from  now  on  we  will  concentrate  on 
the  epistemological  aspects  of  internalism  and  externalism22. 
In  epistemology,  the  distinction  between  internalism  and 
externalism  concerns  the  conditions  under  which  an  individual 
is  justified  in  believing  a proposition.  (Hereafter,  we  will 
use  the  terms  internalism'  and  "externalism1  only  in 
reference  to  epistemic  theories.) 

According  to  internalism,  a subject  will  be  justified  in 
believing  a proposition,  if  it  is  in  principle  possible  for 
the  subject  to  show  or  to  make  it  clear  to  herself  that  her 
belief  is  justified.  Internalism  provides  an  account  of 
epistemic  properties  like  justification  in  terms  of  the 
qualities  of  the  mental  states  of  the  subject. 


It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  content  internalism 
and  content  externalism  are  compatible  with  both  internalism 
and  externalism  with  respect  to  justification.  Obviously, 
internalism  and  externalism  about  justification  are  mutually 
exclusive . 
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Internalism  derives  its  motivation  from  what  we  may  call 
epistemic  authority  of  first-person  thinking.  In  the  first 
chapter  we  have  already  discussed  the  principle  of  epistemic 
priority  of  mental  states  which  plays  a central  role  in 
Descartes'  analysis  of  knowledge.  The  Cartesian  account  of 
first-person  thinking  can  be  summarized  in  two  main  points: 

(1)  The  subject  is  in  a better  position  than  anyone  else  to 
know  the  nature  of  her  intentional  states. 

(2)  The  relevant  intentional  states  of  the  subject  are  such 
that  they  are  directly  knowable  to  the  subject. 

Obviously,  the  conjunction  of  (1)  and  (2)  is  equivalent 

to  the  principle  of  epistemic  priority  of  one's  mental  states, 

introduced  in  chapter  one.  This  conjunction 

entails  the  epistemic  advantage  of  the  first-person  over  the 

third-person  perspective.  One  should  be  careful  not  to 

overstate  the  scope  of  this  claim.  The  thesis  of  first-person 

epistemic  authority  does  not  claim  that  intentional  states 

cannot  be  known  from  a third-person  point  of  view.  Its  main 

contention  is  that  with  respect  to  intentional  states  the 

first-person  perspective  provides  an  epistemic  advantage  for 

the  subject. 

However,  this  is  not  a compelling  motivation  for  an 
internalist  account  of  justification. 


The  thesis  of  the 
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first-person  epistemic  authority  shows  that  internalism  is  the 
theory  which  is  most  likely  to  succeed  if  justification  is  a 
matter  of  first-person  thinking.  But  this  condition  is  simply 
begging  the  question  against  the  externalist  theories  of 
justification. 

The  foregoing  considerations  seem  helpful  in  clarifying 
the  relation  between  internalism  and  skepticism.  As  we  have 
shown  in  chapter  one,  the  skeptic  is  committed  to  the 
principle  of  epistemic  priority.  On  this  view,  justification 
is  traced  back  to  beliefs  or  states  which  are  transparent  and 
immediately  accessible  for  us,  i.e.,  to  states  which  are 
simply  knowledge  states.  Thus,  the  skeptic  and  the  epistemic 
internalist  have  equivalent  criteria  for  epistemic 
justification. 

Let  us  suppose  that  internalism  is  adequately  motivated 
and  go  back  to  the  main  question  of  our  investigation:  Can  a 
non-doxastic  internalist  theory  about  the  mind  help  us  solve 
the  problem  of  justification?  We  will  briefly  articulate  our 
reasons  for  being  pessimistic  about  such  possibility. 

Obviously,  an  internalist  theory  would  have  to  rely  on 
our  immediate  epistemic  access  to  mental  states  which  in  their 
turn  will  render  certain  beliefs  justified.  Fumerton  (1995) 
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draws  a distinction  between  strong  and  weak  access 
internalism23 . The  distinction  lies  in  the  issue  whether  the 
subject  should  actually  have  an  access  to  the  condition  of 
justification.  According  to  strong  access  internalism,  for  a 
subject  S to  be  justified  in  believing  a proposition  p,  S must 
actually  have  access  to  the  conditions  which  constitute  that 
justification.  On  the  other  hand,  weak  access  internalism 
requires  only  that  in  order  for  S to  be  justified  in  believing 
p,  S must  be  able  to  access  the  conditions  for  her 
justification24 . 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  the  position  of  strong  access 
internalism  raises  too  strong  a requirement  for  justification. 
This  requirement  creates  the  possibility  of  an  infinite 
regress  of  justification.  If  the  subject  S has  to  have  an 
actual  access  to  the  conditions  of  p's  justification,  then  S 
will  be  entertaining  a separate  belief  q about  these 
conditions  and  her  access  to  them.  But  this  second  order 
belief  has  to  be  justified  as  well.  Thus,  S has  to  have  an 
access  to  another  set  of  conditions  which  constitutes  the 

23  See  R.  Fumerton  (1995)  p.  63. 

24  Fumerton  (1995)  attributes  strong  access  internalism  to 
W.  Alston  and  weak  access  internalism  to  R.  Chisholm. 
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justification  of  q.  But  then  S will  have  to  have  another 
belief  t about  the  her  access  to  these  latter  conditions  and 
so  on.  Thus,  according  to  strong  access  internalism,  in  order 
to  be  justified  in  believing  that  p,  the  subject  will  need  not 
only  an  infinite  number  of  beliefs,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
beliefs  of  ever-increasing  complexity. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  any  serious  attack  on 
internalism  will  have  to  address  the  position  of  weak  access 
internalism  which  is  more  plausible  than  its  strong 
counterpart.  As  we  have  explained,  weak  access  internalism 
requires  that  the  subject  S is  in  principle  capable  of 
accessing  the  conditions  which  justify  her  belief  that  p. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  for  weak  access  internalism 
is  the  recognition  that  our  mental  states  include  relational 
properties  in  which  not  all  the  relata  are  mental  states  and 
these  properties  may  ultimately  determine  justification  of  our 
beliefs . 

On  this  view,  justification  will  no  longer  be  exclusively 
a matter  of  the  internal  characteristics  of  the  subject's 
mental  states.  The  relations  of  the  subject’s  internal  states 
to  external  entities  will  affect  the  justification  of  at  least 
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some  of  the  subject’s  beliefs.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  consistency,  internalism  may  have  to  deny  that  one's 
mental  states  include  relational  properties  in  which  some  of 
the  relata  are  external  entities.  However,  this  strategy  will 
not  secure  the  success  of  internalism. 

The  general  difficulty  for  the  weak  access  internalism 
lies  in  the  conflict  between  its  background  principles  and  the 
desiderata  of  a theory  of  justification.  As  a theory  of 
justification,  internalism  aspires  to  identify  some  features 
of  mental  states  which  will  render  certain  beliefs  about  the 
world  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  the  basic  motivation  for 
internalism  comes  from  the  theses  of  the  first  person 
epistemic  authority,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  skeptical 
thesis  of  epistemic  priority.  In  chapter  1 we  have 
demonstrated  that  the  theses  of  epistemic  priority  and  logical 
independence  are  jointly  sufficient  for  skepticism  about  the 
external  world.  Thus,  the  success  of  weak  access  internalism 
as  a theory  of  justification  will  require  the  rejection  of  the 
logical  independence  principle. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  insurmountable  problem 
for  non-doxastic  internalism.  Eventually,  we  will  endorse  a 


version  of  non-doxastic  internalism  which  rejects  the 
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skeptic's  principle  of  logical  independence.  However,  this  is 

a fairly  complex  strategy  which  merits  examination  in 
substantial  detail. 


So  far  our  analysis  has  been  focused  on  epistemic 


internalism. 

We 

have 

examined 

two 

versions  of  access 

internalism. 

We 

have 

argued 

that 

the  strong  access 

internalism  creates  the  possibility  of  an  infinite  regress  of 
justification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weak  access  internalism 
will  lead  to  skepticism,  unless  we  reject  the  logical 
independence  assumption.  The  foregoing  considerations  suggest 
the  that  epistemic  internalism  cannot  provide  by  itself  an 
acceptable  anti-skeptical  account  of  justification. 

In  contrast  to  internalism,  externalism  maintains  that 
an  individual  can  be  justified  in  believing  a proposition  p 
provided  that  her  belief  has  some  appropriate  relational 
property.  The  individual  need  not  be  in  a position  to  show  or 
make  it  clear  to  herself  that  her  belief  has  that  property. 
In  the  most  popular  versions  of  externalism,  the  subject's 
relation  to  external  objects  or  circumstances  is  essential  for 
determining  the  justification  of  the  subject's  beliefs. 

The  externalist  trend  in  contemporary  epistemology  is 
quite  powerful.  it  is  represented  largely  by  a variety  of 
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theories  which  come  under  the  heading  'naturalism. ' w.  Quine25 
is  the  maugurator  of  epistemological  naturalism  but  the 
theories  of  Goldman  (1986) 2S,  Nozick  (1981),  and  Dretske  (1995) 
have  become  the  most  influential  examples  of  this  approach  to 
justification. 

The  main  objective  of  naturalism  is  to  identify  some 
external  relations  which  will  make  our  basic  beliefs  about  the 
world  justified,  or  to  redefine  epistemic  properties  in  non- 
epistemic,  i.e.,  naturalistic,  terms.  It  is  much  easier  to 
state  these  goals  than  to  develop  a coherent  theory  which 
fulfills  them. 

Let  us  take  a brief  look  at  Goldman's  theory  of 
justification,  known  as  reliabilism  or  historical  reliahilism. 
Goldman's  reliabilism  deserves  attention  because  it  is 
probably  the  most  plausible,  sophisticated  and  influential 
externalist  theory  of  justification.  Most  externalist  views 


25  We  have  in  mind  Quine's  celebrated  essay  "Naturalized 
Epistemology"  originally  published  in  Ontological  Relativity 
and  Other  Essays  (1969) . 

A.  Goldman's  article  "What  Is  Justified  Belief?"  was 
originally  published  in  Justification  and  Knowledge,  G. 
Pappas  (ed.),  D.  Reidel,  Dordrecht,  1979. 
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owe  a heavy  debt  to  Goldman’s  theory  which  we  consider  a 
paradigm  of  non-doxastic  externalism. 

As  most  naturalists,  Goldman  does  not  pretend  to  be 
offering  a definition  for  a normative  concept  of 
justification.  if  the  concept  of  justification  has  any 
normative  properties,  they  supervene  on  its  natural 
properties.  The  naturalist  will  simply  assert  that  when  a 
belief  is  justified  it  has  a virtue,  i.e.,  there  is  something 
good  about  it.  According  to  epistemic  externalism,  the  virtue 
of  a justified  belief  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  true. 

The  initial  proposal  of  Goldman's  reliabilism  is 
relatively  simple.  Goldman's  account  of  justification  is 
given  in  terms  of  reliable  belief -forming  mechanisms  which 
take  as  input'  stimuli,  not  beliefs.  According  to  Goldman, 
such  processes  are  belief -independent  and  have  unconditional 
reliability.  The  crudest  way  to  understand  their  reliability 
would  be  statistically.  That  is,  a belief - independent  process 
is  unconditionally  reliable  when  most  of  the  beliefs  it 
actually  produces  are  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  belief -forming  processes  like 
reasoning  and  memory  have  conditional  reliability.  According 
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to  Goldman,  "a  process  is  conditionally  reliable  when  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  its  output-beliefs  are  true 
given  that  its  input-beliefs  are  true."21  Obviously, 
conditional  reliable  processes  will  be  also  belief -dependent 
since  the  truth  of  their  output  beliefs  depends  on  the  truth 
of  the  input-beliefs.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the 
justification  of  beliefs  produced  by  conditionally  reliable 
processes  will  ultimately  rest  on  beliefs  which  have 
unconditional  justification.  This  is  an  important  point  which 
will  play  a role  in  our  assessment  of  Goldman's  reliabilism. 

Goldman  goes  through  a meticulous  process  of  elaborating 
the  definition  of  justification  in  terms  of  reliably  produced 
beliefs.  He  offers  separate  definitions  for  the  justification 
of  beliefs  produced  by  belief -independent  and  by  belief- 
dependent  processes.  Goldman  calls  the  former  definition  a 
base-clause  principle  and  the  latter  a recursive-clause 
principle.  Obviously,  the  base-clause  principle  will  have  to 
do  the  real  work  in  clarifying  the  epistemic  notion  of 
justification.  After  all,  the  whole  idea  behind  the  project 
of  externalism  is  that  our  understanding  inferential 


27 


See  Goldman  (1986)  p.  183. 
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justification  is  parasitic  upon  our  understanding  of  non- 
inferential  justification. 

Here  is  the  end  result  of  Goldman's  elaborate  analysis  of 
the  base-clause  principle: 

If  S's  belief  in  p at  t results  from  a reliable  cognitive 
process,  and  there  is  no  reliable  or  conditionally 
reliable  process  available  to  S which,  had  it  been  used 
by  S in  addition  to  the  process  actually  used,  would  have 
resulted  in  S's  not  believing  p at  t,  then  S's  belief  in 
p at  t is  justified.28 

We  have  high  regard  for  Goldman's  reliabilism  as  a 
coherent  and  self -sustained  account  of  justification,  but  we 
cannot  endorse  this  theory.  We  will  not  try  to  argue  that 
non-doxastic  externalism  is  fatally  flawed.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  think  that  it  is.  The  goal  of  our  analysis  is  to  give 
some  reasons  as  to  why  Goldman's  theory  of  justification 
cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  skepticism. 

Before  turning  to  that,  we  will  mention  one  interesting 
problem  for  Goldman's  account.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  Goldman's  definition  of  justification  has  an  embedded 
counterf actual  clause.  If  we  accept  only  the  main  part  of 
Goldman's  definition,  we  may  have  to  face  obvious  counter- 
examples of  unjustified  beliefs  produced  by  a reliable 


28 


See  Goldman  (1986)  p.  189. 
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process.  According  to  Goldman,  having  a belief  with 
impeccable  justificatory  ancestry  is  not  sufficient  for  having 
a justified  belief.  We  must  take  into  account  other  evidence 
that  could  or  should  have  been  used  in  addition  to  the  initial 
mechanism  of  belief  formation.  For  example,  my  sense 
perceptions  at  9:00  am  after  a cup  of  coffee  yield  generally 
reliable  beliefs.  However,  my  beliefs  will  not  be  justified 
if  I fail  to  take  into  account  that  I have  a visitor  who  is 
famous  illusionist,  e.g.,  David  Copperfield. 

Obviously,  the  embedded  clause  has  an  important  role  in 
Goldman's  definition,  namely,  it  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
having  evidence  against  our  justified  beliefs.  However, 
Fumerton29  observes  that  the  embedded  counterf actual  clause 
contains  a reference  to  a conditionally  reliable  process.  As 
we  have  pointed  out  earlier,  Goldman's  account  of 
conditionally  reliable  processes  is  based  on  our  prior 
understanding  of  unconditionally  reliable  processes.  Thus, 
according  to  Fumerton,  Goldman's  definition  of  a justified 
belief  contains  an  implicit  reference  to  justification. 


29 


See  R.  Fumerton  (1995)  p.  101. 
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Therefore,  the  definition  will  turn  out  circular  and 
uninformative . 

Fumerton  thinks  that  this  is  a relatively  limited 
objection  which  can  be  accommodated  by  elaborating  further  on 
the  formulation  of  the  counterf actual  clause.  However, 
Fumerton' s amendments  to  Goldman's  definition  are  tangential 
to  the  goal  of  our  analysis.  Our  main  concern  is  whether  the 
reliabilist  account  of  justification  can  be  used  as  a 
refutation  of  skepticism.  We  have  argued  that  skepticism  is 
essentially  a problem  about  the  justification  of  our  beliefs. 
Thus,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  informative 
account  of  justification  will  effectively  refute  skepticism. 

However,  this  is  not  the  case  with  epistemic  externalism. 
Suppose  that  we  charitably  accept  the  suggested  analysis  of 
justification  in  terms  of  reliability.  Still,  that  would  not 
be  a genuine  solution  to  the  problem  of  skepticism.  The 
skeptic  wanted  something  that  is  right  out  of  the  reach  of 
externalism,  namely,  a way  to  show  reflectively  to  ourselves 
that  our  beliefs  are  true.  Reliabilism  does  not  have  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  Instead,  the  reliabilist  has  found 
a way  of  verbally  sidestepping  the  issue.  Therefore,  even  if 
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we  suppose  that  the  reliabilist  account  of  justification  is 

informative,  it  still  does  not  refute  skepticism. 

R.  Audi  has  found  an  interesting  way  of  expressing  this 

point30.  He  maintains  that  epistemic  externalism,  e.g., 

reliabilism,  can  provide  a good  account  of  knowledge . As  we 

have  seen,  at  the  outset  of  Goldman's  theory  reliability  and 

truth  are  nicely  connected.  However,  according  to  Audi,  in 

order  to  have  an  account  of  a justified  belief  one  has  to 

'subtract,1  i.e.,  to  eliminate,  the  assumption  that  the  belief 

be  true.  But  then  the  non-epistemic  notion  of  reliability 

falls  short  of  capturing  the  epistemic  concept  of 

justification.  Here  a summary  of  Audi's  point: 

The  idea  that  knowledge  is  externally  grounded  and 
justification  internally  grounded  would  help  to  explain 
why  reliability  theories  are,  in  the  way  I have 
indicated,  as  plausible  as  they  are  for  knowledge,  yet 
much  less  plausible  for  justification.31 

Audi's  idea  is  that  epistemic  internalism  and  externalism 
fail  to  accomplish  their  objectives  in  reciprocal  ways. 
Internalism  enables  us  to  identify  features  of  our  beliefs  or 
mental  states  which  can  render  them  justified.  However, 


30  See  R.  Audi  (1988)  pp . 113-115. 

31  See  Audi  (1988)  p.  115. 
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internalism  cannot  bridge  the  gap  between  our  immediate 
awareness  of  our  internal  states  and  the  states  of  the 
external  world,  i.e.,  between  the  internal  characteristics  of 
our  justified  beliefs  and  the  external  nature  of  the  truth 
about  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  externalism  enables  us  to  find 
external  characteristics,  e.g.,  reliability,  of  our  belief- 
forming processes  which  make  their  outcome  likely  to  be  true. 
However,  epistemic  externalism  cannot  provide  us  with  an 
exhaustive  account  of  epistemic  justification.  The  epistemic 
externalist  cannot  secure  our  immediate  awareness  that  a 
reliable  method  of  belief -formation  is  at  work.  This  creates 
the  possibility  for  recurrent  skeptical  concerns  and 
therefore,  non-doxastic  externalism  has  a limited  power 
against  skepticism. 

The  project  of  developing  an  internalist  or  externalist 
account  of  justification  boils  down  to  providing  an  analysis 
of  this  epistemic  notion  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  beliefs 
come  about.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  both  the  internalist 
and  the  externalist  have  comparable  shares  of  difficulties 
when  it  comes  to  spelling  out  the  details  of  their  theories. 
One  of  the  goals  of  our  current  analysis  was  to  demonstrate 
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that  the  prospects  of  non-doxastic  theories  of  justification 
are  hindered  by  serious  theoretical  obstacles. 

Our  critical  survey  of  popular  theories  of  justification 
was  guided  by  a two-fold  criterion  of  success.  On  one  hand, 
we  expect  a successful  theory  of  justification  to  provide  us 
with  a self -ref lective  awareness  of  justified  beliefs.  On  the 
other  hand,  a successful  account  of  justification  should 
preserve  our  pre-philosophical  intuition  about  the  relation 
between  truth  and  justification,  namely,  that  being  justified 
is  a truth-conducive  property  of  beliefs. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  two  criteria  which  would  allow 
us  to  partition  the  host  of  theories  of  justification,  namely, 
attitudes  towards  the  principle  of  inferential  justification 
and  the  way  in  which  we  acquire  beliefs.  We  have  found  no 
theory  of  justification  which  satisfies  our  two-fold  criterion 
of  success.  In  the  next  and  final  section  of  this  chapter  we 
will  conjoin  these  criteria  in  an  attempt  to  get  a better 
grasp  on  the  logical  space  of  the  possible  accounts  of 


justification . 
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Working  Taxonomy 

In  this  section  we  will  complete  our  brief  review  of  the 
problem  of  justification.  In  the  previous  sections  we  have 
drawn  some  conceptual  distinctions  intended  to  identify  the 
main  approaches  to  this  elusive  subject.  At  this  point  we 
will  combine  our  criteria  of  classification  in  order  to  chart 
out  the  logical  space  of  the  possible  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  justification.  We  acknowledge  that  the  working  taxonomy  to 
be  developed  in  this  section  is  rather  general  and  it  is  not 
designed  to  include  every  possible  theory  of  justification. 
The  suggested  classification  arranges  the  main  strategies  of 
analyzing  the  problem  instead  of  enumerating  particular 
theories.  The  primary  goal  of  our  taxonomy  is  to  provide  some 
initial  theoretical  motivation  for  our  subsequent  defense  of 
transcendental  arguments  and  the  transcendental  account  of 
justification . 

Our  taxonomy  results  from  the  cross-section  of  the  pair 
of  distinctions  which  we  have  drawn  in  the  previous  two 
sections,  namely,  doxastic  vs.  non-doxastic  and  internalist 
vs.  externalist  theories  of  justification.  Using  this  method, 
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the  major  strategies  on  the  problem  of  justification  can  be 
organized  as  follows: 

Doxastic  Non-doxastic 

theories  theories 

Cartesian 
f oundat ional ism ; 

Direct  realism 

Externalism  Coherentism  Reliabilism 

theories 

The  general  character  of  our  taxonomy  is  intentional.  We 

wanted  to  offer  a classification  of  strategies  rather  than  an 

arrangement  of  specific  theories.  The  theories  featured  in 

the  sectors  of  our  taxonomy  are  selected  as  the  most 

representative  illustrations  of  the  corresponding  strategies. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  sense  in  which  Cartesian 

f oundationalism  and  direct  realism  can  be  classified  as 

internalist  doxastic  theories  of  justification.  Both  theories 

specify  certain  internal,  i.e.,  subject-relative,  properties 

of  beliefs  which  make  these  beliefs  justified.  Here  is  Audi's 

characterization  of  direct  realism: 

direct  realism,  any  view  which,  like  the  theory  of 
appearing,  says  that  we  see  (or  otherwise 
perceive) external  objects  directly  rather  than  through 
seeing  (or  visually  experiencing)  something  else.32 


Internalist 

theories 


32 


See  R.  Audi  (1988)  p.  18. 
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Obviously,  G.E.  Moore's  famous  refutation  of  skepticism33 
will  fit  this  description  of  direct  realism.  According  to 
Audi,  with  some  qualifications,  even  the  sense-datum  theory  of 
perception  would  be  an  instance  of  direct  realism. 

Our  previous  discussion  of  coherentism  and  reliabilism 
should  be  sufficient  to  explain  their  positions  in  our 
taxonomy.  We  have  also  shown  that  externalist  non-doxastic 
theories  can  serve  as  theories  of  knowledge  but  they  do  so  in 
a way  which  does  not  secure  the  desired  self -ref lective 
account  of  justification.  Thus,  externalist  non-doxastic 
theories  have  limited  anti-skeptical  power. 

The  fact  that  calls  for  explanation  is  the  empty  cross 
section  of  internalist  non-doxastic  theories  of  justification. 
We  have  introduced  non-doxastic  theories  as  theories  which 
seek  to  explain  justification  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  we 
acquire  beliefs.  It  may  appear  that  this  strategy  cannot  be 
very  productive  in  conjunction  with  internalism.  It  is  hard 
to  see  any  straightforward  sense  in  which  the  internal 
characteristics  of  our  mental  states  also  determine  the  way  in 
which  we  form  beliefs  about  the  world. 


33 


See  G.E.  Moore  (1959)  p.  146. 
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We  are  not  suggesting  that  such  theories  are  in  principle 
impossible.  On  the  contrary,  we  intend  to  defend  a theory  of 
that  nature.  In  our  analysis  we  have  established  that  non- 
doxastic  internalism  is  motivated  by  the  principle  of  the 
first-person  epistemic  authority,  i.e.,  the  principle  of 
epistemic  priority  of  mental  states  over  external  facts. 
Consequently,  we  argued,  an  internalist  non-doxastic  theory  of 
justification  will  be  successful  only  if  it  rejects  the 
principle  of  logical  independence.  However,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  logical  connection  between  mental  states  and 
the  external  world,  the  non-doxastic  internalist  will  have  to 
provide  an  informative  account  of  the  mind-world  relation  and 
the  origin  of  our  beliefs  about  the  world.  Usually,  such  an 
account  would  be  given  by  a theory  of  perception. 

But  any  informative  theory  of  perception  will  require 
some  prior  metaphysical  assumptions.  Thus,  as  a theory  of 
justification,  non-doxastic  internalism  is  not  self -sustained 
and  for  this  reason  reason  we  prefer  to  leave  its  cross 
section  vacant.  If  our  analysis  is  correct,  then  the 
successful  refutation  of  skepticism  will  be  a matter  of 
finding  the  minimal  metaphysical  assumptions,  which  would 
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supplement  non-doxastic  internalsim  with  an  informative 
account  of  the  mind-world  relation. 

Here  is  J.  Dancy's  assessment  of  the  possibility  of  a 
philosophy  of  perception: 

There  are  two  general  questions  to  be  faced  before  we 
enter  the  murky  territory  of  the  philosophy  of 
perception.  The  first  is  what  philosophers  could  hope  to 
add  to  the  studies  of  perception  undertaken  by 
psychologists  and  neurophysiologists.  The  second  is  how 
an  epistemologist  can  pay  due  respect  to  the  results  of 
those  studies  without  getting  involved  in  some  form  of 
vicious  circularity.34 

This  way  of  presenting  the  prospects  for  a philosophy  of 
perception  is  somewhat  misleading.  According  to  Dancy's 
characterization,  it  seems  that  we  are  faced  with  a choice 
between  a naturalistic  study  of  perception  or  no  study  at  all. 
Maybe  Quine's  arguments  for  naturalism  have  been  so 
influential  that  contemporary  epistemologists  fail  to  even 
pose  what  we  consider  a very  legitimate  question,  namely: 
Given  the  input  of  our  senses,  what  are  the  necessary 
conditions  that  make  perception  possible? 

This  question  presupposes  the  legitimacy  of 
transcendental  analysis  of  experience.  This  supposition  will 
put  us  at  odds  with  the  powerful  naturalistic  trend  in  modern 


34 


See  J.  Dancy  (1985)  p.  143. 
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epistemology.  However,  we  do  not  have  to  refute  Quine's 
argument  for  naturalism  in  order  to  endorse  the  transcendental 
analysis  of  experience.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  we  do  not 
find  this  argument  compelling. 

For  the  rest  of  our  project  we  will  advocate 
transcendental  idealism  as  the  version  of  non-doxastic 
internalism  which  establishes  a logical  connection  between 
mental  states  and  the  external  world.  By  providing  an  account 
of  the  mind-world  relation,  transcendental  idealism  surpasses 
the  domain  of  ordinary  theories  of  justification. 

Thus,  it  would  have  been  inappropriate  to  put  transcendental 
idealism  in  the  vacant  cross  section  of  our  taxonomy  even 
though  there  is  a sense  in  which  it  belongs  there. 

Transcendental  arguments  were  introduced  in  philosophy  by 
Kant  and  we  believe  that  their  potential  has  not  been  fully 
appreciated.  Following  Kant,  philosophers  have  used 
transcendental  arguments  in  order  to  spell  out  the  necessary 
conditions  of  empirical  knowledge.  These  arguments  do  not 
justify  any  particular  belief  about  the  external  world.  In 
this  sense,  they  do  not  have  a place  in  our  taxonomy. 
However,  transcendental  arguments  work  as  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  an  external  percept ion- independent  object  which 
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is  a necessary  condition  for  any  empirical  belief.  For  the 
rest  of  this  project  we  will  attempt  to  clarify  the  details  of 
the  transcendental  analysis  of  experience  and  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  the  most  effective  anti-skeptical  strategy. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  was  not  to  offer  an  argument  by  elimination.  Our 
primary  goal  was  to  narrow  down  the  logical  space  in  which  we 
will  be  seeking  a successful  theory  of  justification. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  spell  out  three  general  criteria 
for  the  success  of  any  refutation  of  skepticism.  We  will 
apply  these  criteria  in  our  further  assessment  of  the 
transcendental  anti-skeptical  arguments. 

First,  any  successful  refutation  of  skepticism  should  be 
supported  by  an  informative  theory  of  justification.  Using 
such  a theory,  we  should  be  able  to  prove  that  we  can  have 
justified  beliefs  about  the  external  world. 

Second,  any  successful  refutation  of  skepticism  should 
accommodate  our  pre-philosophical  intuition  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  justification  of  our  beliefs  and  their 
truth,  namely,  that  justified  beliefs  are  truth- conducive . 
This  clause  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  chapter  4 . 
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There  is  no  shortage  of  philosophical  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  external  objects.  Let  us  mention  as  an 
example  G.E.  Moore's  famous  argument  in  "Proof  of  an  External 
World."  Among  other  things,  Moore's  controversial  proof  for 
the  existence  of  things  in  space  has  made  it  clear  that  giving 
an  argument  with  an  anti-skeptical  conclusion  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  skepticism.35 

If  Moore's  argument  is  sound,  then  skepticism  must  be 
wrong  since  the  outcomes  of  the  two  positions  are  logically 
incompatible.  Moore  felt  content  to  draw  this  conclusion 
without  elaborating  on  the  error  of  the  skeptic.  On  Moore's 
view,  it  seems  that  the  skeptic  has  failed  to  recognize 
something  very  apparent  to  common  sense,  namely,  that  there 
are  external  things  in  space.  However,  to  accept  this 
diagnosis,  would  be  to  make  the  problems  of  skepticism  and  its 
refutation  trivial.  Furthermore,  Moore's  "refutation1  of 
skepticism  seems  unfit  to  deal  with  any  recurrent  skeptical 
worries,  should  the  skeptic  decide  to  challenge  the  "apparent" 
beliefs  of  common  sense. 

35  Moore's  argument  is  so  popular  among  philosophers  that 
we  see  no  need  to  rehearse  it  here.  At  the  same  time,  the 
commentaries  on  this  argument  are  very  extensive  and  do  not 
allow  for  any  brief  characterization. 
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The  foregoing  considerations  suggest  that  merely  giving 
an  argument  with  an  anti-skeptical  conclusion  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  skepticism.  This  observation 
motivates  our  third  criterion  for  a successful  refutation  of 
skepticism,  namely,  any  effective  anti-skeptical  theory  should 
enable  us  to  explain  what  went  wrong  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
skeptic.  The  opponents  of  skepticism  have  created  a lasting 
tradition  of  searching  for  logical  flaws  in  the  arguments  of 
the  skeptics.  The  ancient  skeptics  tried  to  preempt  such 
attacks  by  contending  that  skeptical  views  are  self-induced 
and  that  skepticism  is  not  a position  supported  by  strict 
logical  arguments . 

It  should  be  clear  that  our  third  criterion  is  not  by 
itself  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  success  of  any  anti- 
skeptical  theory.  We  have  not  refuted  skepticism,  if  we  are 
able  to  punch  holes  in  the  reasoning  of  the  skeptic  without 
being  able  to  show  that  we  can  have  justified  beliefs  about 
the  world.  The  skeptic  can  easily  turn  the  pressure  on  us  by 
requiring  reasons  to  believe  any  proposition  about  the  world. 
Obviously,  any  formal  attack  on  skepticism  will  be  pointless 
if  we  lack  an  informative  theory  of  justification. 
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Therefore,  the  successful  refutation  of  skepticism 
requires  the  conjunction  of  all  three  criteria.  That  is,  any 
effective  anti-skeptical  argument  should  be  supported  by  an 
informative  theory  of  justification  which  preserves  our 
ordinary  intuitions  about  the  connection  between  truth  and 
justification,  and  a precise  analysis  of  the  flaws  of  the 
skeptical  arguments. 

Having  specified  our  standard  of  success,  we  are  now  in 
a position  to  proceed  with  a close  examination  of  the 
transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism. 


CHAPTER  3 

THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  RESPONSE  TO  SKEPTICISM 
Preliminary  Notes 

In  this  chapter  we  will  focus  exclusively  on  the 
transcendental  response  to  skepticism.  The  transcendental 
account  of  human  knowledge  was  developed  in  the  most  mature 
and  influential  works  of  Immanuel  Kant,  namely,  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  (1781),  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason 
(1788) , and  the  Critique  of  Judgement  (1790) . In  formulating 
some  general  points  we  will  refer  to  these  works  as  Kant's 
critical  philosophy.  However,  our  analysis  will  concern  only 
the  arguments  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  and  all 
references  to  Kant ' s other  works  are  meant  only  to  elucidate 
these  arguments.  (Henceforth,  we  will  refer  to  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  as  the  first  Critique,  or  simply  the  Critique .) 

Our  present  task  is  to  explain  the  specifics  of  Kant's 
transcendental  argument  against  skepticism.  In  his  article 
"Transcendental  Arguments,"  Barry  Stroud  gives  us  the 
following  characterization  of  Kant's  strategy: 
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Kant  thought  that  his  transcendental  proofs  counted  in  a 
unique  way  against  both  skepticism  and  conventionalism 
because  their  conclusions  were  synthetic  and  could  be 
known  a priori . They  are  shown  to  have  this  status  by  a 
transcendental  argument  which  proves  that  the  truth  of 
its  conclusion  is  a necessary  condition  of  there  being 
any  experience  or  thought  at  all.  If  the  conclusion  were 
not  true,  there  could  be  no  experience  to  falsify  it.36 

In  this  chapter  we  will  try  to  unpack  the  content  of  this 

general  description.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  goal  we  will 

address  the  following  set  of  questions:  What  is  the  relation 

between  the  transcendental  account  of  knowledge  and  the 

problem  of  skepticism?  What  is  Kant's  argument  against 

Cartesian  skepticism?  What  is  the  scope  of  Kant's  refutation 

of  skepticism? 

We  have  mentioned  earlier  that  the  present  project  is  not 
an  exercise  in  Kantian  scholarship.  It  is,  rather,  an  attempt 
to  exploit  Kantian  insights  in  responding  to  skepticism.  We 
do  not  contend  that  our  reading  of  Kant  is  the  only  possible 
one,  or  even  the  best.  It  is  not  our  goal  to  put  forward  a 
new  or  complete  interpretation  of  the  complicated  text  of  the 
first  Critique . There  is  no  shortage  of  serious  philosophical 
attempts  in  this  direction. 


36 


See  B.  Stroud  (1968)  p.  252. 
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There  are  two  major  trends  in  Kantian  scholarship  which 
we  can  roughly  call  the  epistemological  and  the 
phenomenological  one.  The  first  trend  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Neo-Kantian  philosophers  and  their  followers  like  Allison 
and  Guyer . Yet  this  trend  is  most  clearly  represented  in  the 
writings  of  the  analytic  philosophers  like  Strawson,  Bennett, 
Rescher  and  Posy.  These  thinkers  have  interpreted  Kant's 
Critique  exclusively  as  an  epistemological  project.  They  have 
read  Kant  as  the  inaugurator  of  the  analytic  method  in 
philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  philosophers  like 
Husserl,  Heidegger,  Grauber,  Hoppe,  and  Preuss  who  saw  Kant  as 
the  precursor  of  modern  phenomenology.  These  philosophers 
emphasized  not  so  much  Kant ' s unique  method  of  philosophical 
analysis,  but  what  they  considered  to  be  the  sound  intention 
of  his  critical  philosophy. 

It  is  not  our  task  to  evaluate  the  legitimacy  and  the 
success  of  any  of  these  attempts.  Instead,  we  have  chosen  to 
follow  a more  limited  alternative  route  charted  by  the  works 
of  Grayling  and  Stroud.  These  philosophers  have  read  Kant's 
Critique  in  the  context  of  one  particular  problem,  namely,  the 
problem  of  skepticism.  Obviously,  this  issue-oriented 


approach  will  put  a theoretical  twist  on  our  discussion  of 
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Kant.  The  main  objective  of  our  investigation  is  to  provide 
a clear  answer  to  the  following  question:  In  what  sense,  if 
any,  does  Kant's  transcendental  idealism  constitute  a 
refutation  of  skepticism? 

The  success  of  the  present  project  will  depend  on  our 
ability  to  avoid  major  interpretive  pitfalls  and  to  deal  with 
some  unavoidable  linguistic  obscurities.  Our  immediate  goal 
is  to  show  what  makes  the  central  components  of  the  first 
Critique  relevant  to  the  problem  of  skepticism.  This  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  our  subsequent  attempt  to  analyze  the 
nature  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  transcendental  refutation 
of  skepticism. 

There  are  many  interesting  questions  concerning  Kant's 
philosophy  that  will  be  left  unanswered,  and  others  that  will 
not  be  formulated  at  all.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  interpretive  issues  altogether.  Our 
investigation  is  influenced  by  Wayne  Waxman's  reading  of  Kant, 
which  we  find  quite  compatible  with  the  theoretical 
orientation  of  our  project.  We  hope  that  the  fact  that  we 
espouse  one  particular  reading  of  Kant  does  not  affect  the 


outcome  of  our  investigation. 
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Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  things  we  say  will  appear  too 
crude  or  problematic  to  a Kant  scholar  and  in  need  of  greater 
justification  than  is  possible  here.  This  is  a real  danger, 
but  it  is  also  a risk  which  we  are  willing  to  take.  We 
believe  that  the  pay-off  of  our  general  project,  namely,  the 
refutation  of  skepticism,  merits  the  risks  that  come  with  any 
attempt  to  discuss  philosophical  works  of  great  depth. 

In  the  next  section  we  will  clarify  some  of  the  central 
components  of  Kant's  transcendental  account  of  knowledge. 
This  is  a necessary  step  in  our  attempt  to  explain  the 
relation  between  transcendental  idealism  and  the  problem  of 
skepticism.  In  the  third  section  we  will  elucidate  Kant's 
concise  argument  against  Cartesian  skepticism  presented  in  the 
"Refutation  of  Idealism. " The  primary  goal  of  this  chapter  is 
to  clarify  Kant's  transcendental  response  to  skepticism.  The 
general  effectiveness  of  transcendental  arguments  against 
skepticism  will  be  examined  in  chapter  4 . 


The  Copernican  Revolution 


Most  generally,  Kant's  project  in  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  can  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  spell  out  the 
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necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  of  empirical  knowledge. 
It  is  a platitude  of  Kantian  scholarship  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  understand  the  general  intent  of  the  critical 
philosophy  than  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  project.  The 
main  difficulty  is  making  sense  of  Kant's  language,  which  is 
very  complicated  and  quite  often  appears  inconsistent . One 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why  it  is  not  possible  to  convey  the 
message  of  the  Critique  in  simpler  terms.  Any  philosophical 
project  will  be  deemed  suspect  if  it  requires  incomprehensible 
and  cryptic  language. 

Among  other  things,  we  will  demonstrate  that  the  basic 
tenets  of  Kant's  transcendental  idealism  can  be  formulated 
clearly  in  plain  language.  However,  it  will  not  serve  our 
present  goals  if  we  take  the  reader  on  a journey  through  the 
Critique  with  the  help  of  a dictionary.  Instead  of  a piece- 
meal interpretation  of  the  text,  we  will  concentrate  on  four 
main  issues  which  we  consider  essential  for  understanding  the 
relation  between  transcendental  idealism  and  skepticism, 
namely:  the  nature  of  the  transcendental  account  of  knowledge, 
the  status  of  space  and  time  as  a priori  forms  of  sensibility, 
the  status  of  the  categories  as  a priori  conditions  of 
thought,  and  the  possibility  of  perception,  i.e.,  empirical 
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thought , as  a matter  of  cooperation  between  receptivity  and 
understanding . 

Right  at  the  outset  of  the  Critique  Kant  suggested  a 
dramatic  change  in  our  philosophical  perspective  with  respect 
to  the  analysis  of  knowledge,  a change  which  he  characterized 
as  a Copernican  revolution.  The  Copernican  turn  of  Kant's 
critical  philosophy  was  motivated  by  the  alleged  inadequacy  of 
all  previous  accounts  of  knowledge  and  their  inability  to  deal 
with  skepticism.  According  to  Kant,  all  pre-critical  theories 
of  knowledge  have  made  one  and  the  same  general  assumption: 
"Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that  all  our  knowledge  must 
conform  to  objects"  (B  xvi , N-K.  Smith)37.  Kant's 
revolutionary  move  was  to  "suppose  that  objects  must  conform 
to  our  knowledge"  (B  xvi) . We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  day 
we  shall  have  a better  grasp  of  the  essence  of  Kant's 
Copernican  revolution. 

Kant's  famous  dictum  that  all  knowledge  begins  with 
experience  but  does  not  necessarily  arise  out  of  experience 
(Bl)  suggests  that  there  is  a possible  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  empirical  knowledge  and  knowledge  which  is  devoid  of 

37  All  quotations  from  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  come 
from  Norman  Kemp  Smith's  translation. 
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empirical  content.  The  latter  is  knowledge  that  involves 
concepts  and  pure  (non-empirical ) intuitions.  Kant  referred 
to  this  kind  of  knowledge  as  pure  knowledge . 

The  suggested  distinction  between  empirical  and  pure 
knowledge  can  be  characterized  in  the  following  way.  There 
seems  to  be  a difference  in  kind  between  the  epistemic  access 
which  we  have  to  the  objects  of  empirical  knowledge  and  the 
epistemic  access  which  we  have  to  the  conditions  which  make 
empirical  knowledge  possible.  In  the  first  case  our  knowledge 
rests  on  our  representations  of  objects,  while  the  second  case 
involves  reasoning  about  concepts  and  representations  devoid 
of  empirical  content. 

According  to  Kant,  there  is  a third  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  about  the  necessary  conditions  of  experience.  He 
called  this  transcendental  knowledge  and  characterized  it  as 
follows : 

I entitle  transcendental  all  knowledge  which  is  occupied 
not  so  much  with  objects  as  with  the  mode  of  our 
knowledge  of  objects  in  so  far  as  this  mode  of  our 
knowledge  is  to  be  possible  a priori.  (A12/B25) 

At  this  preliminary  stage  of  our  analysis  we  may  say  that 

the  expression  "transcendental  philosophy'  stands  for  a 

systematic  inquiry  into  the  a priori  conditions  of  knowledge. 
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As  we  shall  see  later,  this  characterization  is  somewhat 
incomplete  and  misleading. 

So  far  we  have  distinguished  three  types  of  knowledge  in 
Kant,  namely,  empirical  knowledge,  pure  knowledge,  and 
transcendental  knowledge.  Throughout  the  Critique  Kant  used 
the  term  knowledge1  (unqualified)  only  in  reference  to 
empirical  knowledge.  Pure  knowledge  does  not  involve 
representations  with  empirical  content.  According  to  Kant, 
this  would  be  our  knowledge  of  spatio-temporal  relations, 
forms  of  judgement,  etc.  Finally,  transcendental  knowledge  is 
the  philosophical  reflection  on  the  nature  and  application  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  experience,  i.e.,  knowledge  about 
such  conditions. 

There  are  two  main  objectives  of  Kant's  transcendental 
account  of  knowledge,  namely,  to  spell  out  the  necessary 
conditions  of  knowledge  and  to  demonstrate  their  empirical 
validity.  Kant's  central  insight  is  that  if  we  treat 
empirical  knowledge  as  actual,  then  its  necessary  conditions 
must  obtain.  One  should  never  loose  sight  of  the  conditional 
nature  of  a transcendental  argument,  i.e.,  the  fact  that  some 
actual  cognitive  facts  require  certain  a priori  conditions  of 
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knowledge.  Let  us  present  the  transcendental  strategy  in  the 
form  of  an  argument : 

1.  Empirical  knowledge  is  possible  only  if  certain  a priori 
conditions  obtain. 

2 . Empirical  knowledge  is  actual  . 

3.  Therefore,  the  necessary  a priori  conditions  of  empirical 
knowledge  obtain. 

This  is  the  general  form  of  Kant ' s transcendental 
argument  which  yields  the  elements  of  empirical  knowledge. 
This  argument  is  at  work  in  both  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic 
and  the  Transcendental  Analytic.  However,  the  deduction  of 
the  a priori  conditions  of  empirical  knowledge  is  only  half  of 
Kant's  project.  Once  the  a priori  conditions  of  knowledge 
were  spelled  out  Kant  felt  obligated  to  demonstrate  their 
empirical  validity,  i.e.,  to  demonstrate  that  these  conditions 
are  not  only  necessary  but  also  sufficient  for  the  genesis  of 
empirical  knowledge. 

There  are  two  results  of  Kant ' s analysis  of  knowledge  in 
the  first  Critique  which  are  significant  for  our 
investigation.  First,  in  the  Transcendental  Deduction  Kant 
showed  that  experience  is  possible  only  if  our  sensory  input 
is  organized  in  accord  with  the  concept  of  an  object.  Second, 
in  the  section  entitled  "Refutation  of  Idealism'  Kant  argued 
that  experience  requires  the  existence  of  something  permanent 
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in  perception.  In  conjunction  these  two  points  suggest  that 
the  existence  of  an  external  perception- independent  object  is 
a necessary  condition  for  having  experience.  Thus,  it  seems 
that  transcendental  idealism  is  incompatible  with  skepticism 
about  the  external  world.  But  before  we  applaud  Kant's 
victory  over  skepticism,  we  need  to  examine  the  details  of  the 
transcendental  account  of  knowledge  and  to  assess  the 
Copernican  revolution. 

According  to  Kant,  empirical  knowledge  arises  out  of  the 
joint  operation  of  two  faculties,  namely,  sensibility  and 
understanding26 . Kant  maintained  that  through  the  former, 
objects  are  given  to  us,  while  through  the  latter,  they  are 
thought.  This  initial  clarification,  however,  is  not  very 
illuminating  by  itself. 

By  " sensibility ' Kant  referred  to  our  ability  to  receive 
the  world  through  our  senses.  Sensibility  is  a passive 
faculty,  and  its  essential  characteristic  is  receptivity. 
Through  sensibility,  the  mind  receives  the  primary  material  of 
empirical  knowledge.  Kant  used  the  term  sensible  intuitions 
in  reference  to  the  amorphous  mental  content  supplied  by  the 

38  In  the  final  section  of  this  chapter  we  will  discuss  the 
implications  of  Kant's  use  of  a faculty-endowed  mind. 
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senses.  In  our  contemporary  philosophical  jargon  we  can  call 
them  sensations . 

Kant ' s account  of  sensibility  is  given  in  the  first  part 
of  his  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  elements  of  pure  reason, 
namely,  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic.  Its  main  contention  is 
that  one's  empirical  intuitions  presuppose  the  existence  of 
pure  intuitions,  i.e.,  forms  in  which  the  content  of  every 
empirical  intuition  is  presented.  According  to  Kant,  space 
and  time  are  these  a priori  forms  of  empirical  intuitions. 
That  is,  the  faculty  of  sensibility  is  so  conditioned  that  our 
empirical  intuitions  have  spatio-temporal  characteristics.  In 
addition  to  being  forms  of  empirical  intuitions,  space  and 
time  are  particulars,  i.e.,  pure  intuitions.  Of  such  pure 
intuitions  we  can  have  pure  knowledge,  e.g.,  geometry. 

Both  space  and  time  are  a priori  forms  of  empirical 
intuition,  yet  only  time  is  a necessary  condition  of  all 
appearances.  Not  all  our  empirical  intuitions  have  spatial 
characteristics.  For  example,  my  hearing  supplies  my  mind 
with  sensations  which  are  not  spatial.  However,  the 
possibility  of  experience  requires  that  all  empirical 
intuitions  be  arranged  in  a temporal  succession.  That  is,  all 
empirical  intuitions  are  temporal. 
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According  to  Kant,  space  is  not  a property  of  things  in 
themselves.  Space  is  the  form  of  all  appearances  of  outer 
sense.  It  is  the  subjective  condition  of  sensibility  which 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have  outer  intuitions,  i.e., 
sensations  with  spatial  characteristics.  Time  is  a universal 
condition  of  all  appearances  but,  like  space,  time  does  not 
belong  to  things  in  themselves . All  of  our  empirical 
intuitions  are  arranged  in  time  through  our  inner  sense. 

Kant  insisted  that  as  pure  forms  of  appearances  space  and 
time  are  not  discursive . In  other  words,  the  output  of 
sensibility  is  spatio-temporal  appearances,  which  cannot  be 
subsumed  under  concepts  and  cannot  become  a part  of 
judgements.  This  observation  leads  us  to  the  controversial 
questions  about  the  nature  of  space  and  time,  and  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  of  spatio-temporal  relations. 

Kant  emphasized  the  fact  that  space  and  time  are 
empirically  real  and  transcendentally  ideal.  The  empirical 
reality  of  space  and  time  consists  in  the  fact  that  all 
representations  provided  by  our  senses  are  either  spatio- 
temporal,  or  temporal.  However,  by  virtue  of  being  pure  forms 
of  sensible  intuition,  space  and  time  do  not  belong  to  things 
absolutely.  On  Kant's  transcendental  account  of  knowledge, 
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the  properties  of  things  in  themselves  can  never  be  given  to 
us  through  the  senses.  This  is  what  Kant  meant  by  the 
transcendental  ideality  of  space  and  time. 

It  easy  to  get  confused  about  the  status  of  space  and 
time  and  Kant's  distinction  between  their  empirical  reality 
and  transcendental  ideality.  So  far  we  have  described  space 
and  time  as  a priori  forms  of  empirical  intuition.  This 
characterization  may  suggest  that  space  and  time  are 
originally  present  in  the  mind  as  organizing  principles  of  our 
empirical  representations.  However,  such  an  interpretation 
makes  the  origin  of  space  and  time  quite  mysterious,  and  it 
does  not  cohere  with  the  text  of  the  Critique,  especially  with 
Kant 1 s description  of  space  and  time  as  sensible  a priori 
intuitions.  We  will  try  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  space  and 
time  in  the  context  of  Kant's  contention  that  they  are 
themselves  intuitions,  i.e.,  pure  yet  sensible  intuitions. 

According  to  Waxman  (1991) , it  has  become  a standard 
mistake  to  think  of  space  and  time  as  nothing  more  than 
properties  of  our  empirical  intuitions.  This  interpretation 
may  seem  sound,  since  it  complies  with  the  basic  tenet  of 
transcendental  idealism  that  space  and  time  do  not  belong  to 
things  in  themselves.  However,  this  is  an  incomplete  account 
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of  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  space  and  time.  If  we 
consider  spatio-temporal  relations  as  properties  of  our 
sensations,  then  we  are  effectively  creating  a form  of 
transcendental  realism. 

By  "transcendental  realism"  we  will  refer  to  views  that 
postulate  the  existence  of  mental  or  non-mental  entities 
arranged  in  spatio-temporal  relations  and,  thereby,  secure  the 
reality  of  space  and  time.  Waxman  argues  that  on  the 
"standard"  interpretation  mentioned  above,  Kant's 
transcendental  idealism  becomes  virtually  indistinguishable 
form  the  positions  of  Berkeley  or  Leibniz,  which  are  species 
of  transcendental  realism. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  turning  Kant  into  a 
transcendental  realist,  Waxman  suggests  an  alternative 
understanding  of  space  and  time  as  entia  imaginaria. 
According  to  Waxman,  Kant  thought  of  space  and  time  as  pure 
yet  sensible  intuitions  produced  by  the  imagination  which 
precede  and  make  possible  all  empirical  intuitions.  This  is 
what  Waxman  calls  the  entia  imaginaria  thesis. 

Waxman 1 s line  of  interpretation  is  not  difficult  to  grasp 
and  follow.  Its  general  intent  is  to  demonstrate  the 


essential  role  of  the  imagination  in  perception. 


Waxman 
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begins  by  emphasizing  that  the  output  of  the  Kantian 

sensibility  is  not  appearances  that  stand  in  spatio-temporal 

relations.  The  Kantian  synopsis  of  sense  is  not  the  same  as 

apprehended  synthesized  appearances.  It  is  the  former,  rather 

than  the  latter,  that  should  be  treated  as  our  pre-discursive 

content  of  possible  experience. 

According  to  Waxman,  the  imagination  is  the  faculty 

responsible  for  the  synthesis  of  apprehension  and  thereby,  it 

is  constitutive  of  the  spatio-temporal  order  of  appearances. 

Since  space  and  time  are  intuitions,  not  concepts,  we  can  be 

sure  that  they  are  not  products  of  the  understanding.  The 

imagination  is  the  faculty  which  bridges  the  gap  between  the 

receptivity  of  sensibility  and  the  spontaneity  of  the 

understanding.  The  faculty  of  imagination  is  first  defined 

early  in  the  Transcendental  Logic  as  follows: 

Synthesis  in  general,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  the 
mere  result  of  the  power  of  imagination,  a blind  but 
indispensable  function  of  the  soul 39 , without  which  we 
should  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever,  but  of  which  we  are 
scarcely  ever  conscious.  To  bring  this  synthesis  [i.e., 
the  synthesis  of  imagination]  to  concepts  is  a function 
which  belongs  to  the  understanding. . . (A78/B103) 


39 


Our  emphasis. 
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This  unequivocal  denial  that  the  imagination  is  the 
source  of  any  concepts  does  not  disqualify  it  as  a possible 
origin  of  space  and  time.  The  adjective  " blind'  seems  to  be 
more  than  a subtle  allusion  to  the  famous  dictum  about  the 
relation  between  concepts  and  intuitions:  "Thoughts  without 
content  are  empty,  intuitions  without  concepts  are  blind" 
(A51/B76) . 

The  imagination  plays  a necessary  role  in  the 
organization  of  the  pre-conceptual  content  of  experience  and 
empirical  thought.  This  content  is  not  simply  a manifold 
supplied  by  the  senses:  rather,  it  is  the  synthesis  of  a 
manifold  in  imagination.  The  actual  empirical  content,  i.e., 
the  spatio-temporal  representations,  which  gets  subsumed  under 
concepts,  is  a synthesis  of  the  manifold.  The  products  of  the 
imagination  are  representations  which  stand  in  spatio-temporal 
relations  but  are  not  yet  discursive  units  of  knowledge. 

The  innovative  element  in  Waxman's  reading  of  Kant  is  the 
shift  of  the  origin  of  spatio-temporal  relations  among 
representations  from  sense  to  the  imagination.  There  are  both 
textual  and  theoretical  reasons  for  favoring  the  foregoing 
line  of  interpretation.  The  textual  support  can  be  drawn  from 


a series  of  claims  in  Kant's  Inaugural  Dissertation  (1770), 


Ill 


his  correspondence,  and  the  Opus  Postumum  (1790) . Even  in  the 
Critique,  there  seem  to  be  clear  clues  that  space  and  time  are 
something  more  than  products  of  the  mere  receptivity  of 
sensibility:  "This  synthesis  of  apprehension  has  to  be 

exercised  a priori. . .for  without  it  we  should  never  have  a 
priori  the  representations  either  of  space  or  of  time"  (A 
100)  . 


However,  our  present  goal  does  not  require  detailed 

analysis  of  textual  evidence.  With  our  current  discussion,  we 

are  trying  to  elucidate  Kant ' s transcendental  doctrine  of  the 

elements  of  empirical  knowledge  and,  in  particular,  the  status 

of  space  and  time.  We  will  use  Kant's  own  words  to  summarize 

our  main  line  of  contention: 

Psychologists  have  hitherto  failed  to  realize  that 
imagination  is  a necessary  ingredient  of  perception 
itself.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  that  faculty 
has  been  limited  to  reproduction,  partly  to  the  belief 
that  the  senses  not  only  supply  impressions  but  also 
combine  them  so  as  to  generate  images  of  objects.  For 
that  purpose  something  more  than  the  mere  receptivity  of 
impressions  is  undoubtedly  required,  namely,  a function 
for  the  synthesis  of  them.  (A  120n)40 

The  foregoing  paragraph  gives  us  a clear  insight  into 
Kant ' s view  about  the  essential  role  of  the  imagination  in 


40  The  same  point  is  unequivocally  restated  in  a letter  to 
Beck  from  October  of  1792.  See  Waxman  (1991) . 
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perception.  Given  this  unequivocal  statement,  one  may  wonder 
why  many  interpreters  have  missed  this  important  point.  The 
main  reason  is  that  the  text  of  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic 
is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  role  of  the  imagination 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  space  and  time.  Only  in  the 
Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  Categories  can  we  discover 
that  pure  sensible  intuitions  such  as  space  and  time  and  their 
status  as  conditions  for  the  perception  of  appearances  are 
instances  of  the  original  synthetic  unity  of  apperception  (B 
136,  B 140) . 

Instead  of  blaming  Kant  for  presenting  us  with  an 
interpretive  problem,  we  would  like  to  mention  one  theoretical 
reason  which  supports  the  role  of  the  imagination  in  the 
origin  of  the  spatio-temporal  order  of  representations.  We 
have  already  explained  that  to  treat  space  and  time  as 
relations  among  sensations  is  equivalent  to  turning  Kant  into 
a transcendental  realist.  A transcendental  realist  would 
argue  that  sensibility  is  so  constituted  that  its  output  has 
a spatio-temporal  order.  That  is,  sensibility  mysteriously 
endows  representations  with  spatio-temporal  relations.  This 
interpretation  does  not  fit  well  with  Kant's  claim  that 
sensibility  is  essentially  a receptive  faculty.  Thus,  we  have 
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to  take  seriously  Kant's  claims  about  imagination  as  a faculty 
which  is  constitutive  of  the  spatio-temporal  order  among  the 
data  of  perception. 

Waxman  insists  that  as  pure  intuitions  space  and  time  are 
products  of  the  imagination.  While  we  find  this  argument 
appealing,  we  do  not  want  to  bind  our  analysis  with  one 
particular  interpretation  of  Kant.  We  admit  that  there  may  be 
other  ways  to  guard  against  the  realist  conception  of  space 
and  time.  Our  reference  to  Waxman  was  intended  to  illustrate 
and  to  support  the  following  general  point. 

The  imagination  is  a necessary  condition  of  perception. 
It  is  the  source  of  the  pure  intuitions  of  space  and  time,  and 
consequently,  of  the  spatio-temporal  order  of  representations. 
Without  the  organizing  action  of  the  imagination  the  output  of 
the  sensibility  would  remain  a flux  of  sensations  with  spatial 
and  temporal  qualities,  but  with  no  spatio-temporal  order. 
Thus,  the  spontaneous  action  of  imagination  is  essential  for 
the  formation  of  the  primary  material  of  empirical  knowledge. 

According  to  Kant,  even  spatio-temporal  representations 
cannot  be  considered  knowledge  and  it  is  important  to  realize 
why  this  is  so.  Sensibility  aided  by  the  imagination  provides 
us  with  a continuous  flow  of  representations  which  are 
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spatially  and  temporally  arranged.  But,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  spatial  and  temporal  relations  are  not  discursive. 
From  the  stream  of  our  representations  we  cannot  isolate  any 
object  of  thought  or  judgement.  Kant  insisted  that  there  is 
no  other  mode  of  empirical  knowledge  except  by  means  of 
concepts.  Therefore,  the  knowledge  yielded  by  human 
understanding  must  be  by  means  of  concepts.  This  knowledge  is 
not  intuitive  but  discursive. 

For  Kant,  any  piece  of  empirical  knowledge  is  expressed 
in  a judgement.  In  order  to  form  any  judgement  we  need  to 
have  concepts.  Concepts  are  the  primary  discursive  units  of 
our  active  cognitive  faculty,  namely,  the  understanding. 
According  to  Kant,  concepts  are  based  on  the  spontaneity  of 
thought,  while  sensible  intuitions,  with  certain 
qualifications,  rest  on  the  receptivity  of  sensibility. 

Kant  derived  what  he  called  the  pure  concepts  of  the 
understanding,  i.e.,  the  categories,  from  an  exhaustive 
classification  of  judgements41.  In  the  Transcendental 
Deduction  of  the  categories,  he  sought  to  demonstrate  that  the 

41  Some  philosophers  have  raised  the  issue  whether  Kant's 
classification  of  judgements  is  really  exhaustive.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  interesting  problems  which  are  not  essential 
for  our  investigation  and  will  not  be  pursued. 
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pure  concepts  of  the  understanding  are  mere  logical  functions, 

i.e.,  ways  of  organizing  empirical  content  in  the  form  of  a 

judgement.  Kant  was  pretty  clear  on  the  status  and  role  of 

the  categories  of  the  understanding: 

They  (the  categories)  are  merely  rules  for  an 
understanding  whose  whole  power  consists  in  thought, 
consists,  that  is,  in  the  act  whereby  it  brings  the 
synthesis  of  a manifold,  given  to  it  from  elsewhere  in 
intuition,  to  the  unity  of  apperception  - a faculty, 
therefore,  which  by  itself  knows  nothing  whatsoever,  but 
merely  combines  and  arranges  the  material  of  knowledge, 
that  is,  the  intuition,  which  must  be  given  to  it  by  the 
object.  (B  145) 

By  virtue  of  being  sheer  logical  rules,  the  categories 
are  completely  void  of  empirical  content  and  are,  thereby, 
incapable  of  providing  knowledge  by  themselves.  Without 

empirical  intuitions,  the  concepts  have  no  content.  In  their 
turn,  empirical  intuitions  constitute  the  whole  field  of 
possible  experience.  Neither  the  sensibility,  nor  the 
understanding  can  be  the  sole  source  of  knowledge. 

We  can  draw  a loose  analogy  between  the  relation  of 
Kantian  intuitions  to  concepts  and  the  relation  of 
Aristotelian  matter  to  form.  That  is,  the  intuitions  are  the 
empirical  matter  brought  under  the  logical  form  of  the 
concepts.  Prior  to  Kant,  philosophers  were  trying  to  somehow 
extrapolate  the  form  of  necessity  from  the  empirical  matter  of 
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knowledge.  Kant's  revolutionary  move  was  to  deduce  a priori 
the  necessary  forms  (conditions)  of  knowledge  and  to 
demonstrate  how  they  modify  its  empirical  matter. 

Kant  deduced  the  categories  from  what  he  considered  an 
exhaustive  taxonomy  of  judgements.  However,  identifying  the 
basic  elements  of  human  understanding  is  only  half  of  the 
project.  Keeping  in  mind  the  conditional  nature  of  the 
transcendental  arguments,  we  can  understand  why  Kant  felt 
obligated  to  prove  the  objective  validity  of  the  categories. 
That  is,  he  had  to  demonstrate  how  exactly  the  outcome  of  the 
Transcendental  Deduction  makes  empirical  knowledge  possible. 

Once  we  have  reduced  the  categories  to  mere  logical 
functions,  how  do  we  get  them  back  to  operate  on  the  empirical 
level?  Kant's  answer  to  this  question  is  not  simple  or 
straightforward.  We  offer  a compressed  summary  of  Kant's 
explanation  of  the  possibility  of  empirical  thought. 

According  to  Kant,  there  are  three  subjective  sources 
which  secure  the  possibility  of  experience,  namely,  sense, 
imagination,  and  apperception.  Consequently,  there  are  three 
processes  which  have  to  take  place  if  one  is  to  have  empirical 
knowledge.  Kant  called  them  the  synthesis  of  apprehension  in 
intuition,  the  synthesis  of  reproduction  in  imagination,  and 
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the  synthesis  of  recognition  in  a concept.  We  have  to 
emphasize  that  even  though  they  are  discussed  in  a certain 
order,  these  processes  are  not  chronologically,  but  only 
logically,  related.  That  is,  we  will  be  using  the  term 
process'  loosely,  and  it  would  be  appropriate  to  understand 
it  as  a name  for  a necessary  a priori  condition  of  knowledge. 
If  we  think  of  empirical  knowledge  as  the  result  of 
synthesizing  the  amorphous  input  of  the  senses  into  the  form 
of  a judgement,  then  the  above  "stages'  deserve  the  name 
transcendental  synthesis . That  is,  these  are  the  a priori 
conditions  which  make  any  actual  synthesis  possible. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  process  of  apprehension  in 
intuition  and  the  essential  role  of  the  imagination  in  that 
process.  It  involves  the  transformation  of  the  synopsis  of 
sensations  into  a synthesized  manifold,  i.e.,  an  empirical 
intuition.  The  role  of  the  imagination  at  this  stage  is  to 
synthesize  the  pure  intuitions  of  space  and  time.  The  outcome 
of  the  process  of  apprehension  is  a representation  which 
conforms  to  the  a priori  intuitions  of  space  and  time,  or  of 
time  only. 

However,  the  flow  of  clear  representations  which  stand  in 
spatio-temporal  order  cannot  be  the  content  of  an  empirical 
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judgement.  According  to  Kant,  one  should  be  able  to  isolate 
and  reproduce  a single  representation  from  the  rhapsodic 
stream  of  empirical  intuitions.  If  we  are  to  make  an 
empirical  judgement,  we  must  be  able  to  identify  its  subject. 
Kant's  suggestion  is  that  to  be  able  to  identify  an  appearance 
over  time  (or  even  once)  is  nothing  else  then  to  be  able  to 
reproduce  it  in  one's  imagination.  This  would  be  the  outcome 
of  the  synthesis  of  reproduction  in  imagination. 

The  third  part  of  the  transcendental  synthesis  is  the 
recognition  of  the  reproducible  representation  in  a concept. 
We  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  condition  in  the 
context  of  the  seeming  incompatibility  between  the  data  of 
sensibility  and  the  spontaneous  actions  of  the  understanding. 
Kant  gave  us  two  versions  of  the  Transcendental  Deduction  with 
slightly  different  answers  to  the  question:  What  does  it  take 
to  subsume  a representation  under  a concept?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  effectively  a solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
possibility  of  empirical  thought. 

Before  we  look  into  Kant's  solution  of  this  problem  we 
have  to  appreciate  how  ill-adapted  Kantian  sensibility  is  to 
enter  into  a relation  with  the  understanding.  The  output  of 
sensibility  is  rhapsodic,  random,  and  arbitrary.  The  stream 
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of  sensations  synthesized  into  sensible  intuitions  may  have 

spatio-temporal  characteristics,  but  it  is  otherwise 

undetermined.  The  data  of  sensibility  exist  nowhere  and 

nowhen.  They  lack  connection  and  coherence.  The  data  of 

sensibility  are  subject-less,  object-less,  and  thought-less. 

It  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  understanding  that  can  endow 

these  data  with  the  characteristics  of  objects  of  experience. 

Kant  never  offered  a comprehensive  account  of  the  advent 

of  empirical  thought,  but  he  specified  the  necessary 

conditions  for  such  a thought  to  occur.  In  the  A-version  of 

the  Transcendental  Deduction,  Kant  put  the  emphasis  on  the 

function  of  a concept  of  an  object.  He  argued  that  in  order 

to  subsume  the  data  of  sensibility  under  a concept,  the 

manifold  of  synthesized  and  reproducible  representations  has 

to  conform  to  an  a priori  concept  of  an  object: 

we  find  that  our  thought  of  the  relation  of  all  knowledge 
to  its  object  carries  with  it  an  element  of  necessity, 
the  object  is  viewed  as  that  which  prevents  our  modes  of 
knowledge  from  being  haphazard  or  arbitrary,  and  which 
determines  them  a priori  in  some  definite  fashion.  (A 
104) 

For  Kant  it  is  axiomatic  that  all  necessity  without 
exception  is  grounded  in  some  transcendental  condition.  The 
possibility  of  discursive  empirical  knowledge  depends  on  one 
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essential  feature  of  the  initial  stream  of  representations, 
namely,  on  their  conformity  to  a certain  unity.  The 
synthesized  reproducible  data  of  sensibility  have  to  appear  to 
the  intellect  as  representations  of  a mind- independent  object. 
This  is  the  transcendental  ground  of  empirical  knowledge. 
Only  under  this  condition  can  the  understanding  perform  its 
creative  function  of  subsuming  these  representations  under  a 
concept  and,  thereby,  making  them  a part  of  an  empirical 
judgement . 

The  conformity  of  representations  to  an  a priori  concept 
of  an  object  is  the  crux  of  Kant's  transcendental  synthesis. 
However,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  versions 
of  Kant's  account  of  the  possibility  of  empirical  thought.  As 
early  as  the  A-Deduction,  Kant  prepared  the  reader  for  the 
second  part  of  his  story: 

since  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  manifold  of  our 
representations,  and  since  that  x (the  object)  which 
corresponds  to  them  is  nothing  to  us  - being,  as  it  is, 
something  that  has  to  be  distinct  from  all  our 
representations  - the  unity  which  the  object  makes 
necessary  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  formal  unity  of 
consciousness  in  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of 
representations.  (A  105) 42 


42 
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In  other  words,  the  conformity  of  representations  to  an 
a priori  concept  of  an  object  is  virtually  equivalent  to 
another  a priori  condition,  namely,  that  all  appearance  should 
belong  to  one  original  consciousness . Kant  referred  to  this 
original  consciousness  as  transcendental  apperception. 

Transcendental  apperception  is  a necessary  condition  of 
all  experience.  We  can  state  this  condition  as  follows:  if 
empirical  knowledge  is  to  be  possible  at  all,  some 
representations  have  to  belong  to  one  consciousness.  Kant 
insisted  that  transcendental  apperception  should  be 
distinguished  from  empirical  apperception.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  former  is  an  a priori  transcendental 
condition  of  empirical  knowledge.  The  latter  is  the 
consciousness  of  a temporally  extended  self,  which  results 
from  the  operation  of  one's  inner  sense,  i.e.,  one's  self- 
awareness  as  a conscious  entity  existing  in  time.  The 
distinction  between  pure  original  consciousness  and  actual 
self-consciousness  has  an  important  function  in  the  Kantian 
refutation  of  skepticism. 

The  text  of  the  first  Critique  makes  it  quite  obvious 
that  Kant  thought  of  the  a priori  concept  of  an  object  and  of 
transcendental  apperception  as  virtually  equivalent: 
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The  original  and  necessary  consciousness  of  the  identity 
of  the  self  is  thus  at  the  same  time  a consciousness  of 
an  equally  necessary  unity  of  the  synthesis  of  all 
appearances  according  to  concepts,  that  is,  according  to 
rules,  which  not  only  make  them  necessarily  reproducible 
but  also  in  so  doing  determine  an  object  for  their 
intuition,  that  is,  the  concept  of  something  wherein  they 
are  necessarily  interconnected*2 . (A  108) 

In  other  words,  if  representations  are  to  belong  to  one 

and  the  same  original  consciousness,  then  they  will  also  have 

to  conform  to  a pure  concept  of  an  object.  Similarly,  if  a 

manifold  of  representations  is  to  conform  to  a pure  concept  of 

an  object,  then  these  representations  also  have  to  belong  to 

one  transcendental  consciousness.  There  is  a clear  analogy 

between  role  of  the  pure  intuitions  of  space  and  time  in  the 

transcendental  aesthetic  and  the  function  of  the  a priori 

concept  of  an  object  and  of  original  apperception  in  the 

transcendental  analytic.  The  former  are  transcendental 

conditions  of  empirical  intuitions,  while  the  latter  secure 

the  possibility  of  empirical  thought. 

In  the  A-version  of  the  Transcendental  Deduction  Kant  put 

the  emphasis  on  the  concept  of  an  object  as  a transcendental 

condition  of  empirical  thought,  while  the  B-version  is  clearly 

focused  on  transcendental  apperception.  It  has  become  a 
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platitude  of  Kantian  scholarship  to  call  the  A-Deduction 
"objective"  and  the  B-Deduction  "subjective."  Such  labels 
tend  to  obscure  the  logical  connection  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  Transcendental  Deduction.  We  believe  that 
Kant ' s idea  about  the  connection  between  the  two  versions  of 
the  Transcendental  Deduction  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
The  identity  of  the  transcendental  self  and  the  unity  of  the 
synthesis  that  produces  objects  are  really  names  for  two 
aspects  of  the  same  thing,  namely,  that  "process'  (condition) 
that  representations  must  be  subject  to  if  they  are  to 
constitute  objects  of  experience. 

We  have  to  make  one  final  point  before  we  conclude  our 
brief  reflection  on  Kant 1 s transcendental  account  of 
knowledge44.  As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  the  transcendental 
conditions  which  ensure  the  possibility  of  knowledge  are  not 
sufficient  to  explain  actual  cognition.  The  gap  between  the 
singularity  of  empirical  appearances  and  the  generality  of  the 
concepts  of  understanding  is  bridged  by  the  schemata  of 
concepts . 


44  This  final  point  has  no  immediate  bearing  on  the 
refutation  of  skepticism  but  is  necessary  for  the 
completeness  of  our  current  discussion. 
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It  is  easier  to  define  the  role  of  the  schemata,  namely, 
filling  in  the  ground  between  concepts  and  appearances,  than 
to  say  what  a schema  actually  is.  Kant  told  us  that  schemata 
are  formal  a priori  conditions  of  sensibility,  more  precisely, 
of  the  inner  sense.  However,  his  attempt  to  define  a schema 
is  not  very  illuminating:  "This  representation  of  a universal 
procedure  of  imagination  in  providing  an  image  of  a concept, 
I entitle  the  schema  of  this  concept"  (A140/B180) . 

A schema  is  similar  to  the  pure  intuitions  of  space  and 
time  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a product  of  the  imagination. 
The  schema  is  a pure,  rather  than  a sensible,  image.  That  is, 
the  schema  is  the  procedure  of  identifying  a formal  condition 
for  the  application  of  a concept.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  faculty  of  imagination  is  capable  of  "reducing"  the 
generality  of  concepts  to  a simpler  representational  procedure 
which  can  be  instantiated  in  an  empirical  intuition.  Even 
though  a schema  is  not  an  image  (empirical  intuition) , an 
image  can  be  recognized  as  an  instance  of  a schema.  Kant  made 
it  very  clear  that  by  virtue  of  being  universal  rules,  the 
pure  concepts  of  the  understanding  can  never  be  brought  into 
any  image  whatsoever.  Thus,  concepts  can  be  applied  to 
empirical  intuitions  only  through  their  schemata. 
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By  way  of  summary,  we  would  like  to  clarify  in  what  sense 
Kant ' s transcendental  account  of  knowledge  constitutes  a 
Copernican  revolution.  Kant  gave  us  a brief  introductory  clue 
that  the  essence  of  his  Copernican  reform  lies  in  the  shift  of 
perspective  in  the  analysis  of  knowledge.  He  argued  that  the 
human  mind  gets  passively  furnished  with  a flux  of  raw  data 
through  the  senses.  However,  Kant  made  it  clear  that  there  is 
no  channel  through  which  any  transcendent  reality  like  things 
in  themselves  can  infiltrate  our  receptive  faculty  of 
sensibility  or  our  understanding45.  On  Kant's  view,  the  human 
mind  is  totally  isolated  from  the  realm  of  any  transcendent 
non-representational  reality.  The  synopsis  of  sensations  is 
a formless  primary  matter  which  by  itself  is  utterly  incapable 
of  being  an  object  of  experience  and  is  thus  unfit  to  be 
knowledge.  According  to  Kant,  any  experience  of  objects 
requires  the  organizing  action  of  a spontaneous  cognitive 
faculty . 


45  Here  we  cannot  engage  in  a discussion  of  Kant's  notions 
of  things - in- themselves  and  noumena . We  believe  that  the 
text  of  the  Critique  unequivocally  attests  that  these 
notions  are  just  limiting  concepts.  Kant  used  them  in 
reference  to  mind- independent  reality,  but  he  also  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  these  concepts  can  be  characterized 
only  in  a negative  and  not  in  any  positive  way. 
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In  general  we  agree  with  Waxman's  characterization  of  the 

essence  of  Kant's  Copernican  revolution: 

Copernicus  opened  the  way  to  a science  of  nature  by 
shifting  the  center  of  the  cosmos  from  earth  to  sun, 
thereby  making  the  earth  merely  one  orbiting  body  among 
others.  Likewise,  Kant  strove  to  raise  metaphysics  to 
the  level  of  science  by  shifting  the  focal  point  of 
knowledge  from  the  experiencing  individual  (the  empirical 
subject)  to  universal  self-consciousness  (transcendental 
apperception) , thereby  reducing  the  former  to  merely  one 
among  many  experienced  objects  (the  phenomenon  of  the 
inner  sense)  . 46 

Kant  initiated  a dramatic  shift  of  perspective  with 
respect  to  knowledge  similar  to  the  one  Copernicus  did  in 
astronomy.  Kant's  transcendental  idealism  is  a rebellion 
against  the  long  tradition  of  analyzing  knowledge  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  actual  experiencing  subject.  The  old 
egocentric  paradigm  in  epistemology  is  at  best  as  limited  as 
the  geocentric  model  in  astronomy.  With  his  Copernican 
experiment  Kant  gave  us  the  possibility  of  recognizing  and 
overcoming  the  limitations  of  traditional  epistemology. 

We  intend  to  demonstrate  that  skepticism  is  a 
philosophical  problem  that  thrives  on  pre -Kantian  patterns  in 
epistemology.  We  will  argue  that  transcendental  idealism  can 
refute  skepticism  and  can  explain  the  origin  of  this  lasting 


46 


See  W.  Waxman  (1991)  p.  290  n.13. 
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philosophical  confusion.  In  the  next  section  we  will 
concentrate  on  the  relation  between  the  transcendental  account 
of  knowledge  and  skepticism.  Our  goal  will  be  to  clarify  what 
exactly  Kant's  refutation  of  skepticism  is. 

The  Refutation  of  Skepticism 

In  this  section  we  will  show  how  transcendental  idealism 
can  help  to  refute  skepticism.  Kant's  comments  on  skepticism 
throughout  the  first  Critique  are  quite  rare  and  cryptic.  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  Kant  left  to  his  readers  the  task  of 
working  out  in  detail  the  anti-skeptical  implications  of  his 
position.  That  is  why  we  believe  that  it  will  be  worth  our 
while  if  we  try  to  explain  the  anti-skeptical  power  of 
transcendental  idealism  and  to  spell  out  some  possible 
transcendental  arguments  against  skepticism. 

It  seems  that  there  are  at  least  four  species  of 
skepticism  which  Kant  targeted  throughout  the  first  Critique, 
namely,  the  views  of  Descartes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  a 
hypothetical  position  called  middle  course  skepticism.  Our 
primary  goal  will  be  to  examine  the  response  to  Cartesian 
skepticism,  which  Kant  entitled  problematic  idealism. 
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However,  we  do  not  recommend,  and  will  not  take,  a piece-meal 
approach  to  Kant's  treatment  of  skepticism.  A good 
understanding  of  Kant's  refutation  of  skepticism  will  require 
a more  holistic  approach,  i.e.,  putting  together  the  key 
elements  of  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  and  the 
Transcendental  Analytic.  Thus,  our  discussion  in  this  section 
will  involve  all  forms  of  skepticism,  insofar  as  they  are 
relevant  to  the  understanding  of  Kant ' s refutation  of 
skepticism  about  the  external  world. 

In  the  previous  section  we  discussed  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  and  the 
Transcendental  Deduction,  which  are  justifiably  considered  the 
crux  of  Kant's  project  in  the  first  Critique.  However,  it 
will  be  premature  to  claim  that  with  the  Transcendental 


Deduction 

Kant 

has 

completed 
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knowledge 
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directly 
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skepticism,  in  a section  entitled  "Refutation  of  Idealism." 
This  section  is  notoriously  difficult  to  interpret.  We  share 


Waxman's  opinion  that  the  whole  second  book  of  the 
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Transcendental  Analytic,  namely,  the  Analytic  of  Principles, 

has  been  largely  misinterpreted: 

A CLAIM  THAT  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  of  interpretation  have 
missed  the  point  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
frequently  revisited  texts  in  the  philosophical  canon  is 
bound  to  be  greeted  with  suspicion.  Unless  I am 
mistaken,  however,  such  is  the  case  with  Kant's  Analogies 
of  Experience.47 

This  claim  is  not  merely  the  clever  gambit  of  a 
philosophical  article.  We  believe  that  Waxman  has  made  an 
effective  attempt  to  clarify  Kant's  position  in  the  Analytic 
of  Principles. 

In  order  to  understand  and  fully  appreciate  Kant ' s master 
argument  against  skepticism,  we  will  have  to  clarify  the  role 
of  his  famous  Analogies  of  Experience.  In  what  follows  we 
will  concentrate  on  the  arguments  in  the  first  two  Analogies, 
seeing  them  as  a prelude  to  Kant ' s master  argument  against 
skepticism  in  the  Refutation  of  Idealism. 

Transcendental  idealism  is  a revolutionary  account  of 
human  knowledge  based  on  a unique  theory  about  the  nature  of 
space,  of  time,  and  of  concepts.  Kant  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  his  theory  is  radically  different  from  all  the 
species  of  mainstream  philosophy,  such  as  empiricism, 
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See  W.  Waxman  (1993)  p.  65. 
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rationalism,  materialism,  and  idealism,  i.e.,  from  all  forms 
of  transcendental  realism.  Transcendental  realism  is  a 
general  name  for  all  theories  which  assume  without  sufficient 
justification  some  connection  between  mind- independent  objects 
and  one's  mental  content.  In  contrast,  transcendental 
idealism  rests  on  the  distinction  between  transcendent  objects 
(things  in  themselves) , whatever  they  are,  and  objects  of 
experience  (appearances) . 

Transcendental  idealism  is  presupposed  by  the  Analogies, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  former  will  necessarily 
influence  one's  understanding  of  the  latter.  Let  us  emphasize 
three  important  features  of  transcendental  idealism  we 
consider  essential  for  our  explanation  of  the  Analogies. 
First,  Kant  insisted  that  we  can  never  have  knowledge  of 
transcendent  objects.  The  very  concept  of  a noumenon,  i.e., 
a thing  completely  isolated  from  the  human  mind,  is  merely  a 
limiting  concept  which  cannot  be  substantively  characterized. 
Second,  empirical  intuitions  are  not  representations  of  things 
in  themselves.  Third,  all  empirical  intuitions  conform  to  a 
pure  a priori  intuition  of  time.  As  a pure  form  of  all 
empirical  intuitions,  time  is  imperceptible,  i.e.,  it  is 
transcendentally  ideal.  Yet  since  all  appearances  are  in  a 
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temporal  order,  it  has  empirical  reality.  It  is  from  the  flow 
of  successive  appearances  that  we  actually  derive  our 
empirical  idea  of  time. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  approach  Kant's  analogies  of 
experience  outside  the  context  of  transcendental  idealism.  In 
the  previous  section  we  tried  to  caution  against  one  popular 
but  somewhat  limited  interpretation  of  transcendental 
idealism.  The  central  issue  is  how  one  should  understand  the 
faculty  of  sensibility,  of  which  space  and  time  are  pure 
forms.  The  text  of  the  Critique  seems  to  suggest  that 
sensibility  is  essentially  the  receptive  part  of  the  mind  and 
is  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  spontaneous  cognitive 
faculties  like  the  understanding  and  the  imagination.  On  this 
reading  of  Kant,  space  and  time  as  pure  forms  of  empirical 
intuition  are  nothing  else  but  a priori  relational  nexus  which 
secure  the  topology  of  sensations  in  the  mind. 

This  popular  line  of  interpretation  coheres  with  Kant's 
tenet  that  space  and  time  do  not  belong  to  things  in 
themselves,  but  it  also  seems  to  presuppose  that  the  human 
mind  gets  furnished  with  sensations  arranged  in  relations  of 
succession  and  juxtaposition.  It  had  been  a common  assumption 
of  pre-Kantian  philosophy  that  the  sensory  given  is  a flux  of 
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successive  sensations.  This  interpretation  makes  Kant's 
transcendental  idealism  akin  to  Berkeley's  position  and  to 
other  traditional  forms  of  idealism.  A brief  reference  to 
Strawson  should  attest  to  the  popularity  of  this  line  of 
interpretation:  "Kant,  as  transcendental  idealist,  is  closer 
to  Berkeley  than  he  acknowledges."48 

We  are  reluctant  to  embrace  any  line  of  interpretation 
which  makes  Kant  so  similar  to  Berkeley.  The  foregoing 
"standard"  interpretation  of  transcendental  idealism  has  two 
major  drawbacks.  First,  it  fails  to  provide  an  adequate 
explanation  of  Kant ' s position  in  the  Analogies  of  Experience 
and  in  the  Refutation  of  Idealism.  The  whole  Analytic  of 
Principles  is  often  seen  as  an  unnecessary  appendix  to  the 
Analytic  of  Concepts.  Our  present  goal  is  to  rectify  this 
confusion  by  presenting  what  we  believe  to  be  Kant ' s cogent 
argument  against  skepticism. 

Second,  the  "standard"  reading  of  Kant  blunts  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  critical  philosophy  by  making  Kant's  position 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  pre-Kantian  accounts  of 
knowledge.  Consequently,  Kant  could  not  have  possibly 
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See  P.  Strawson  (1973)  p.22. 
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succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  refute  skepticism.  If 
representations  come  to  the  mind  in  spatio-temporal  relations, 
then  one  shall  try  in  vain  to  prove  that  there  are  objects 
corresponding  to  these  representations. 

Descartes  raised  a powerful  skeptical  challenge  with 
respect  to  the  conformity  of  the  kaleidoscopic  flux  of 
sensations  to  any  mind- independent  reality.  If  spatio- 
temporal  relations  are  intrinsic  qualities  of  the 
kaleidoscopic  flux  of  subjective  sensations,  then  it  will  be 
impossible  to  prove  that  space  and  time  have  any  objective 
validity.49  By  saddling  Kant  with  a pre-critical  theory  about 
the  content  of  the  mind,  we  will  be  putting  him  in  a hopeless 
position  with  respect  to  the  skeptical  challenge. 

Since  the  traditional  interpretation  of  transcendental 
idealism  makes  it  virtually  indistinguishable  from  pre-Kantian 
conceptions  of  the  sensory  given  and,  thereby,  powerless 
against  skepticism,  one  feels  compelled  to  seek  an  alternative 
understanding  of  Kant's  position  in  the  first  Critique.  Let 
us  emphasize  once  again  that  our  discussion  of  interpretive 
issues  is  only  instrumental  to  our  theoretical  goal.  That  is, 

49  By  'objective  validity'  of  space  and  time  we  mean  the 
spatio-temporal  order  among  objects  of  experience. 
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we  are  not  trying  to  determine  the  most  accurate  reading  of 
the  text  of  the  first  Critique.  Our  goal  is  to  read  Kant  in 
a way  which  brings  out  the  force  of  his  anti-skeptical 
argument . 

Here  is  Waxman ' s summary  of  a promising  alternative 

proposal  which  we  are  going  to  pursue : 

the  transcendental  idealist  is  confronted  with  a demand 
to  demonstrate  the  objective  reality  of  space  and  time 
vis-a-vis  precisely  those  immediate  apprehended  data  of 
perception  of  which,  on  the  standard  interpretation,  they 
are  presupposed  to  hold!50 

On  our  understanding  of  transcendental  idealism,  the 
output  of  the  sensibility,  i.e.,  representations,  has  spatial 
and  temporal  qualities,  but  it  yields  no  spatio-temporal 
order.  The  raw  data  of  the  senses  are  not  suitable  objects  of 
possible  experience.  Construed  in  this  way,  transcendental 
idealism  requires  certain  principles  capable  of  determining  a 
priori  the  temporal  relations  of  the  original  sensory  output. 
The  demand  satisfied  by  the  Analogies  of  Experience  is  to 
demonstrate  the  objective  validity  of  time  with  respect  to  the 
initial  mental  content  in  which  originally  there  are  no 
apprehended  relations  of  succession. 


50 


See  W.  Waxman  (1993)  p.  69. 
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We  believe  that  the  foregoing  discussion  provides  the 
necessary  background  for  understanding  the  purpose  of  Kant's 
Analogies  of  Experience.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
philosophers  can  identify  the  arguments  in  Kant's  Analogies, 
but,  lacking  the  appropriate  context,  they  fail  to  see  the 
significance  of  these  arguments.  Here  is  one  reconstruction 
of  Kant's  argument  in  the  First  Analogy  which  is  entitled  "The 
Principle  of  Permanence  of  Substance'51: 

1.  All  appearances  (objects  of  experience)  are  in  time, 
and  in  it  alone  can  coexistence  or  succession  be 
represented . 

2.  Time  cannot  be  by  itself  perceived. 

3.  So  there  must  be  in  the  objects  of  perception  the 
substratum  which  represents  time  in  general. 

4.  That  is,  all  change  must  be  perceived  in  this 
substratum . 

5.  But  the  substratum  of  all  that  is  real  is  substance, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  existence  can  be  thought  only  as 
a determination  of  substance. 

6.  This  permanent  as  the  substrate  of  all  change  remains 
ever  the  same . 

7.  As  it  is  unchangeable  in  its  existence,  its  quantity 
in  nature  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 

Wilkerson  does  not  seek  to  put  this  argument  in  the 

context  of  transcendental  idealism.  His  negative  verdict  is 

fairly  quick:  the  "argument  is  both  confusing  and  confused." 

According  to  Wilkerson,  with  this  argument  Kant  sought  to 
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T.E.  Wilkerson  (1976)  pp . 72-73. 
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prove  the  Newtonian  conservation  principle  with  respect  to  the 
total  quantity  of  matter.  We  believe  that  it  is  Wilkerson 
himself  who  is  confused  in  his  assessment  of  the  argument  and 
in  determining  the  point  of  Kant's  First  Analogy. 

Kant  did  not  have  to  prove  that  all  objects  of  experience 
are  in  time.  As  we  have  explained  earlier,  a transcendental 
argument  is  conditional  in  nature,  and  in  this  case  it  can  be 
viewed  as  an  answer  to  the  following  question:  What  has  to  be 
the  case,  given  that  all  objects  of  experience  are  in  time? 
However,  it  is  not  our  goal  to  dwell  on  Wilkerson 's 
(mis) interpretation  of  the  argument  in  the  First  Analogy.  Let 
us  return  to  the  more  important  issue  about  the  point  of  the 
argument . 

Kant's  starting  point  in  the  First  Analogy  is  that  all 
appearances  are  conditioned  by  pure  time  as  successive.  Even 
if  I apprehend  an  uniform  image  over  a period  of  time,  it  will 
be  proper  to  say  that  I am  apprehending  a series  of  identical 
successive  images.  Our  sensibility  is  so  conditioned  that  we 
will  always  apprehend  a manifold  as  successive.  That  is, 
apprehension  is  possible  only  in  accord  with  pure  time. 
However,  our  apprehension  of  a manifold  as  successive  does  not 
entail  that  that  manifold  is  actually  (objectively) 
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successive.  If  time  were  perceptible,  then  we  would  be  able 
to  apprehend  the  temporal  relations  of  appearances.  Yet  Kant 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  as  an  a priori  condition  of 
sensibility  pure  time  cannot  possibly  be  represented.  The 
output  of  our  sensibility  has  temporal  characteristics,  but  it 
is  totally  devoid  of  temporal  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  requires  that  the  output  of 
sensibility  be  subjected  to  one  unified  self-consciousness. 
Therefore,  all  appearances  of  any  original  self-consciousness 
have  to  stand  in  a single  unitary  time . Since  pure  time 
itself  is  not  perceptible,  the  possibility  of  experience 
depends  on  a representable  time-surrogate,  i.e.,  something  in 
perception  which  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  objective 
relations  of  succession  and  simultaneity.  The  permanent 
unalterable  substratum  is  exactly  this  time-proxy  in  relation 
to  which  simultaneity  and  succession  can  be  represented 
obj  ectively . 

One  may  be  puzzled  by  Kant's  contention  in  the  first 
Analogy  that  the  representation  of  objective  change 
presupposes  a substratum,  i.e.,  something  permanent  not  in  a 
relative  but  in  an  absolute  sense.  It  seems  quite  obvious 
that  the  objective  representation  of  change  does  not  require 
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the  existence  of  something  absolutely  permanent.  However,  all 
mystery  dissipates  once  we  realize  that  the  real  explanandum 
in  Kant's  First  Analogy  is  not  the  change  of  representations, 
but  the  temporal  relations  among  objects  (appearances) . We 
can  perceive  the  former  but  not  the  latter.  Therefore,  the 
empirical  representation  of  objective  time  requires  the 
existence  of  a substratum. 

The  objective  relations  of  succession  and  simultaneity 
cannot  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  something  less  than  the 
permanent,  i.e.,  something  relatively  permanent.  Anything 
impermanent  has  a beginning  and  an  end,  thereby  marking  the 
limits  of  empirical  time.  Yet  the  empirical  representation  of 
any  such  beginning  or  end  will  require  a reference  to 
something  else  relatively  permanent  and  ultimately  to 
something  absolutely  permanent.  Thus,  only  by  means  of  an 
absolutely  permanent  substratum  can  our  subjective  appearances 
be  set  into  objective  temporal  relations. 

What  is  accomplished  with  the  argument  in  the  First 
Analogy?  Obviously,  Kant  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  all 
change  in  the  objects  of  perception  must  be  thought  in 
relation  to  an  unchanging  permanent  substratum.  Empirical 
consideration  of  changes  in  perception  can  at  best  warrant  the 
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belief  in  something'  relatively  permanent . Purely  conceptual 
considerations  of  representations  cannot  yield  even  this  weak 
result.  That  is,  there  is  no  need  to  think  of  changing 
representations  as  related  to  something  permanent  or 
relatively  permanent . The  permanent  becomes  indispensable 
only  if  representations  have  to  have  real  existence  in  an 
unitary  time.  Thus,  only  in  the  context  of  Kant's 
transcendental  idealism,  i.e.,  via  a conditional 
transcendental  argument,  can  we  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
permanent  reality  which  underlies  the  changes  in  the  objects 
of  experience . 

The  argument  in  the  First  Analogy  can  help  us  put  to  rest 
the  notorious  concerns  of  the  British  empiricists  with  respect 
to  linking  changes  of  mental  representations  to  a substance. 
It  also  gains  some  ground  against  the  Cartesian  skeptic  by 
demonstrating  that  changes  of  appearances  cannot  be  merely 
arbitrary  and  unrelated  to  any  permanent  reality. 

Kant  makes  further  headway  against  the  skeptic  with  the 
argument  in  the  Second  Analogy.  The  argument  is  entitled 
"Principle  of  Succession  in  Time,  in  accordance  with  the  Law 
of  Causality, ' and  it  tries  to  establish  the  conclusion  that 
all  alterations  take  place  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
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causation,  i.e.,  the  necessary  connection  between  cause  and 
effect . 

Once  again  we  will  use  transcendental  idealism  as  a key 
to  the  argument  in  the  Second  Analogy.  It  is  essential  to 
keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  successiveness  of 
objects  of  perception,  i.e.,  appearances,  and  the  lack  of 
temporal  order  in  the  initial  sensory  output.  As  we  have 
already  explained,  all  appearances  conform  to  pure  time,  but 
with  respect  to  perception,  the  initial  output  of  sensibility 
is  temporally  undetermined.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
representations  lack  temporal  qualities,  but,  rather,  that 
there  are  no  temporal  relations  among  representations. 

According  to  Kant,  the  manifold  of  representations  can  be 
experienced  as  an  objective  succession  only  in  and  through  the 
act  of  one's  spontaneous  cognitive  faculties,  namely,  the 
imagination  and  the  understanding.  Such  an  experience  of  an 
objective  succession  will  result  from  the  subordination  of 
representations  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  That  is,  in 
order  to  become  objects  of  perception  and  cognition, 
representations  have  to  be  subsumed  under  a regulative  rule, 


and  this  rule  is  the  law  of  causation. 
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We  can  put  the  argument  in  the  proper  conditional 
(transcendental)  form  as  follows:  Since  the  objects  of  actual 
experience  stand  in  perceivable  (objective)  temporal 
relations,  the  initial  atemporal  input  of  sensibility  must 
have  been  organized  in  accord  with  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  According  to  Kant,  there  can  be  no  temporal  relations 
among  representations  until  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect.  This  regulative  principle  not  only 
endows  representations  with  temporal  order,  but  it  also  makes 
them  subject  to  ordering  rules.  Thus,  objects  of  experience 
exhibit  the  coherence  and  the  predictable  regularity  which  we 
expect  from  nature. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  with  the  argument  in  the 
Second  Analogy  Kant  made  remarkable  progress  where  Hume 
notoriously  admitted  failure.  Hume  sought  to  derive  the 
necessary  connection  between  cause  and  effect  from  an 
examination  of  perceptions,  i.e.,  Kantian  representations. 
Hume's  failure  was  neither  surprising  nor  discouraging  for 
Kant.  It  is  the  expected  result  of  a popular  tenet  among  the 
British  empiricists,  who  endowed  representations  with  temporal 
relations  and  treated  them  as  primitive  objects  of  experience. 
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Kant  argued  that  the  law  of  causation  has  to  be  at  work  if 
representations  are  to  become  objects  of  perception.52 

Kant's  arguments  in  the  first  two  Analogies,  if  sound, 
establish  that  objects  of  experience  are  possible  only  in 
relation  to  a permanent  substratum  and  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect.  It  seems  that  there  is  only  one 
final  battle  before  we  can  proclaim  Kant ' s victory  over 
skepticism:  to  prove  that  there  are  external  things,  i.e., 
that  all  objects  of  experience,  including  the  permanent 
substratum  regulated  by  the  rules  of  cause  and  effect,  are  not 
merely  products  of  the  spontaneous  faculties  of  the  subject. 
This  is  accomplished  in  the  notorious  section  entitled 
"Refutation  of  Idealism." 

Kant  used  " idealism ' as  a term  for  all  the  views  which 
deny  or  call  into  question  the  existence  of  physical  objects 
in  space  and  time.  He  attributed  to  Descartes  the  position 


52  We  have  discussed  Kant's  arguments  in  the  first  two 
Analogies.  In  the  Third  Analogy  Kant  offered  a proof  that 
when  possible  objects  of  experience  coexist,  they 
necessarily  interact.  In  Kant's  terms,  "All  substances,  in 
so  far  as  they  can  be  perceived  to  coexist  in  space,  are  in 
thoroughgoing  reciprocity"  (A211/B256) . We  will  not  examine 
the  argument  in  the  Third  Analogy,  because  it  does  not 
contribute  to  the  refutation  of  skepticism  about  the 
external  world. 
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that  the  existence  of  physical  objects  is  doubtful  and 

indemonstrable.  He  called  this  view  problematic  idealism. 

According  to  Kant,  there  is  another  kind  of  idealism, 
which  he  labeled  dogmatic  idealism.  Kant  characterized 
dogmatic  idealism  as  the  view  which  denies  the  mind- 

independent  existence  of  space  and  of  physical  objects.  This 
position  is  attributed  to  Berkeley53.  Kant  argued  that 

Berkeley  made  the  dogmatic  assumption  that  space  is  a property 
that  must  belong  to  things  in  themselves.  According  to  Kant, 
such  an  interpretation  of  space  makes  idealism  unavoidable, 
since  our  mental  content  does  not  entail  anything  about  things 
in  themselves.  That  is,  for  the  Berkelian  idealist, 

judgements  about  objects  in  space  are  claims  about  imaginary 
entities . 

Kant  argued  that  the  basic  premise  of  dogmatic  idealism 
has  been  adequately  addressed  and  rejected  in  the 
Transcendental  Aesthetics.  We  believe  that  our  previous 
discussion  sheds  enough  light  on  this  issue,  and  thus  we  shall 
proceed  to  the  refutation  of  problematic  idealism. 

53  We  will  not  be  able  to  address  the  interesting  issue 
whether  Kant's  interpretation  of  Berkeley  and  Descartes  is 
adequate.  An  extensive  examination  of  this  problem  can  be 
found  in  J.  Foster  (1985)  pp . 83-130. 
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Kant  gave  a very  concise  argument  against  the  Cartesian 
skeptic : 

I am  conscious  of  my  own  existence  as  determined  in  time. 
All  determination  of  time  presupposes  something  permanent 
in  perception.  But  this  permanent  cannot  be  an  intuition 
in  me.  For  all  grounds  of  determination  of  my  existence 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  me  are  representations;  and 
as  representations  themselves  require  a permanent 
distinct  from  them,  in  relation  to  which  their  change, 
and  so  my  existence  in  time  wherein  they  change,  may  be 
determined.  Thus  perception  of  this  permanent  is 
possible  only  through  a thing  outside  me  and  not  through 
the  mere  representation  of  a thing  outside  me;  and 
consequently  the  determination  of  my  existence  in  time  is 
possible  only  through  the  existence  of  actual  things 
which  I perceive  outside  me.  (B  275  - B 276) 

Obviously,  Kant  attributed  great  value  to  this  argument. 

He  reformulated  it  and  presented  it  twice  in  the  second 

edition  of  the  Critique.  It  appears  once  in  the  famous 

footnote  B xl . , after  Kant's  characterization  of  skepticism  as 

a scandal  to  philosophy  and  to  human  reason  in  general.  The 

second  time  it  comes  under  the  title  "Refutation  of  Idealism. ' 

This  is  Kant ' s proof  that  the  existence  of  things  in  space 

does  not  have  to  be  accepted  on  faith,  a proof  he  expected 

would  put  to  rest  the  long-standing  skeptical  scandal  in 

philosophy . 

The  above  argument  claims  that  having  experiences  of 
external  objects  is  a necessary  condition  of  having  inner 
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experiences.  Thus,  our  actual  inner  experiences  entail  the 

existence  of  external  things  in  space. 

The  argument  rests  on  Kant's  conception  of  how 

consciousness  and  time  get  determined.  We  will  try  to  shed 

some  light  on  the  details  of  this  picture.  In  the  second 

version  of  the  transcendental  deduction  Kant  proved  that  the 

unity  of  consciousness  is  a necessary  condition  of  empirical 

knowledge.  Kant's  argument  in  the  B Deduction  concerns  a 

special  unity  of  consciousness  which  he  called  pure  (original) 

apperception  in  contrast  to  empirical  apperception.  According 

to  Kant,  in  order  to  have  knowledge  "it  must  be  possible  for 

"I  think'  to  accompany  all  my  representations"  (B  132)  . This 

is  what  he  called  pure  apperception: 

that  self-consciousness  which,  while  generating  the 
representation  'I  think' (a  representation  which  must  be 
capable  of  accompanying  all  other  representations,  and 
which  in  all  consciousness  is  one  and  the  same) , cannot 
itself  be  accompanied  by  any  further  representation.  (B 
132) 

To  put  it  in  contemporary  terms,  in  order  to  constitute 
experience,  pieces  of  mental  content  must  have  a unifying 
property.  According  to  Kant,  this  is  the  property  of 
belonging  to  the  same  consciousness.  Thus,  one's  experience 
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should  be  viewed  as  a product  of  a synthesis  which  is  both  a 
priori  and  transcendental. 

However,  transcendental  apperception  is  only  a necessary, 
not  a sufficient,  condition  of  empirical  knowledge.  On  Kant's 
view,  in  order  to  have  empirical  knowledge  we  need  more  than 
representations  which  belong  to  a unified  consciousness. 
These  representations  have  to  be  arranged  in  time.  But,  as  we 
have  explained,  pure  apperception  cannot  be  represented  at  all 
and  cannot  help  us  in  forming  spatio-temporal  objects  of 
experience.  In  order  to  have  a temporal  arrangement  of  one's 
mental  content,  one  needs  not  only  the  unity  of  the  content 
but  also  the  idea  of  an  empirical  self,  i.e.,  a subject  in 
time . 

Kant  maintained  that  our  idea  of  a temporally  extended 
empirical  self  presupposes  something  permanent  in  perception. 
That  is,  there  must  be  a constant  component  in  the  flow  of  our 
perceptions  if  we  are  to  have  (empirical)  consciousness:  "the 
determination  of  my  existence  in  time  is  possible  only  through 
the  existence  of  actual  things  which  I perceive  outside  me"  (B 
276).  Kant's  argument  can  be  restated  as  follows: 

It  is  a necessary  condition  of  experience  that  some 
mental  representations  belong  to  a single  unified 
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consciousness.  (The  point  of  the  B Deduction.)  However,  in 
order  to  have  experience,  the  unified  mental  content  has  to  be 
arranged  in  time.  The  temporal  succession  of  representations 
cannot  come  from  original  (pure)  self-consciousness.  The 
temporal  arrangement  of  one's  mental  content  is  possible 
through  the  idea  of  an  empirical  self,  i.e.,  the  awareness  of 
one's  own  existence  in  time.  However,  there  is  nothing  in 
transcendental  apperception  which  conveys  the  idea  of  time  or 
temporal  succession.  Thus,  the  awareness  of  one's  existence 
in  time  must  depend  on  something  other  than  original  self- 
consciousness.  According  to  Kant,  this  other  thing  is  the 
permanent  element  in  one's  representations,  i.e.,  external 
things . 

Thus,  one's  awareness  of  oneself  as  a subject  enduring 
over  time  presupposes  the  existence  of  external  objects.  The 
relation  between  one's  empirical  self-consciousness,  i.e, 
one's  self  represented  in  time,  and  external  objects  is  direct 
(non-inf erential) . In  Kant's  words,  "the  consciousness  of  my 
existence  in  time  is  at  the  same  time  an  immediate 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  other  things  outside  me"  (B 
276) . Therefore,  if  I am  conscious  of  my  existence  in  time, 
I can  be  sure  that  there  are  external  objects. 
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We  may  not  be  in  a position  to  say  which  perceptions 
represent  real  objects  and  which  ones  are  just  plays  of  our 
imagination.  However,  it  cannot  be  the  case  that  all  of  our 
perceptions  are  mere  illusions  and  none  of  them  represents  an 
external  thing.  If  all  one's  perceptions  were  mere  illusions, 
then  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  an  idea  of  oneself  as 
existing  in  time.  Since  we  have  such  an  idea,  it  follows  that 
there  are  external  objects. 

According  to  Kant,  the  error  of  the  Cartesian  skeptic  is 
in  the  assumption  that  the  only  immediate  experience  is  inner 
experience.  Descartes  sought  to  infer  the  existence  of 
external  objects  from  some  firm  and  indubitable  fact.  This 
attempt  resulted  in  the  notorious  skeptical  arguments  of  the 
First  Meditation.  Descartes  took  empirical  self-consciousness 
as  the  only  primitive  fact  of  which  one  can  have  knowledge. 
Descartes  failed  to  adequately  investigate  and  discover  the  a 
priori  conditions  of  empirical  consciousness. 

Kant's  refutation  of  Cartesian  skepticism  is  much  more 
complex  than  what  we  have  been  able  to  include  in  this 
section.  Almost  everything  in  the  Critique  that  comes  prior 
to  this  concise  argument  is  necessary  for  its  success.  We 
submit  that,  in  a broad  sense,  Kant's  refutation  of  skepticism 
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is  a matter  of  developing  the  project  of  the  Critique,  rather 
than  presenting  a single  knock-out  argument. 

Concluding  Remarks 

In  the  previous  sections  we  tried  to  elucidate  Kant's 
refutation  of  skepticism  in  the  context  of  his  general  account 
of  human  knowledge.  Contrary  to  our  initial  intention,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  bypass  altogether  some  interpretive 
issues.  Our  discussion  of  interpretive  issues  may  appear 
somewhat  self-indulgent,  but  it  was  motivated  by  the  sole 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  content  of  Kant's  refutation  of 
skepticism.  For  the  rest  of  our  project,  we  will  concentrate 
exclusively  on  the  theoretical  dimensions  of  the 
transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism.  The  immediate  goal 
of  this  section  is  to  address  one  problem  which  may  affect  our 
evaluation  of  Kant's  argument,  namely: 

Does  the  transcendental  strategy  succeed  at  the  price  of 
assuming  the  operation  of  a faculty-endowed  mind? 

It  may  not  be  quite  obvious  why  the  notion  of  a faculty- 
endowed  mind  presents  a difficulty  for  Kant's  refutation  of 
skepticism.  Let  us  consider  the  ontological  status  of  the 
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mind  in  Kant's  critical  philosophy.  The  faculty-endowed  mind 
is  the  source  and  ground  of  our  various  modes  of 
representation.  It  is  something  that  possesses  definite 
constitution,  which  Kant  described  at  length.  The  mind  is  an 
entity  which  affects  and  is  affected.  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  these  features  of  the  mind  with  other  essential 
tenets  of  Kant's  critical  philosophy,  e.g.,  the  restriction  of 
the  categories  to  possible  experience,  the  limitation  of 
sensibility  to  phenomena,  the  problematic  (marginal)  status  of 
the  concept  of  a noumenon,  etc.  Collectively,  these  tenets 
imply  that  the  individuation  and  determination  of  things  in 
themselves  exceeds  our  cognitive  capacities.  Yet,  Kant's 
faculty-endowed  mind  seems  to  have  the  status  of  a thing  in 
itself.  Thus,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  about  the 
legitimacy  of  the  concept  of  a faculty-endowed  mind  and  its 
essential  role  in  the  critical  philosophy. 

If  the  concept  of  a faculty-endowed  mind  is  suspect,  then 
the  whole  transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism  would  rest 
on  a dogmatic  foundation.  A brief  comparison  with  Hume  may 
give  us  a better  grasp  on  this  difficulty.  Hume  is 
notoriously  identified  as  the  arch-skeptic  of  modern 
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philosophy54.  However,  unlike  in  Kant's  Critique,  in  Hume's 

Treatise  of  Human  Nature  the  mind  is  an  explanandum,  and  not 

the  explanans  of  space,  time,  representation,  etc.  One  may 

argue  that  Kant  is  able  to  avoid  Hume ' s skeptical  predicament 

at  a price  that  is  too  high,  namely,  an  unsupported 

ontological  premise.  The  alleged  "Kantian  ontology"  is  not 

the  traditional  ontology  of  objects  but  an  ontology  of  a 

subject.  Thus,  in  comparison  to  Hume's  skepticism,  it  may 

appear  that  Kant ' s doctrine  of  a faculty-endowed  mind  throws 

us  back  to  a darker  age  of  metaphysical  dogmatism. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  put  this  problem  in  perspective  in 

order  to  fully  appreciate  its  significance: 

But  with  all  this  knowledge,  and  even  if  the  whole  of 
nature  were  revealed  to  us,  we  should  never  be  able  to 
answer  those  transcendental  questions  which  go  beyond 
nature.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  not  given  to  us 
to  observe  our  own  mind  with  any  other  intuition  than 
that  of  inner  sense;  and  that  it  is  yet  precisely  in  the 
mind  that  the  secret  of  the  source  of  our  sensibility  is 
located 55 . (A278/B334) 

Claims  like  this  are  bound  to  generate  perplexity  in 
Kant's  reader.  If  the  mind  is  such  an  obscure  and  elusive 


54  We  believe  that  such  a description  is  inadequate,  but 
any  further  discussion  of  this  point  will  take  us  away  from 
our  current  subject. 


55 


Our  emphasis. 
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entity , how  can  one  possibly  affirm  that  the  secrets  of 
sensibility  lie  therein?  On  what  grounds  can  we  assert  that 
there  are  several  cognitive  faculties  with  specific 
constitutions  and  that  these  faculties  are  grounded  on  one  and 
the  same  foundation?  Our  general  concern  is  why  Kant  thought 
it  legitimate  to  base  so  much  critical  philosophy  on  a 
seemingly  pre-critical  notion  as  a faculty-endowed  mind? 

There  seem  to  be  two  general  strategies  of  dealing  with 
the  above  problems.  First,  one  may  seek  a line  of 
interpretation  of  the  Critique  which  accommodates  these 
worries.  That  is,  we  can  try  to  resolve  these  difficulties 
within  the  context  of  Kant's  critical  philosophy.  Second,  we 
may  argue  that  the  transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism 
does  not  depend  in  any  essential  way  on  the  notion  of  a 
faculty-endowed  mind.  In  such  a case,  we  may  accept  the 
transcendental  argument  against  skepticism  in  spite  of  any 
apparent  problems  for  Kant's  theory.  In  this  section  we  will 
concentrate  primarily  on  the  first  strategy,  and  we  will  make 
some  preliminary  remarks  about  the  second,  which  will  be 
examined  more  closely  in  the  next  chapter. 

One  possible  way  of  addressing  the  current  problem  is  to 
argue  that  Kant  may  have  considered  it  legitimate  to  exempt 
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the  faculty-endowed  mind  from  the  realm  of  things  in 

themselves.  A Kantian  may  insist  that  with  respect  to  our 

mental  faculties,  we  have  indisputable  knowledge  of  the 

effects,  i.e.,  our  representations,  and,  therefore,  in  this 

case  only,  we  are  justified  in  making  an  inference  to  a 

determinate  cause,  namely,  the  mind.  We  are  far  from 

suggesting  that  this  is  a plausible  or  viable  option  to 

pursue.  This  line  of  response  would  be  inconsistent  with 

Kant's  documented  skeptical  concerns  with  respect  to 

inferences  about  the  causes  of  perception: 

the  inference  from  a given  effect  to  a determinate  cause 
is  always  uncertain,  since  the  effect  may  be  due  to  more 
than  one  cause.  Accordingly,  as  regards  the  relation  of 
the  perception  to  its  cause,  it  always  remains  doubtful 
whether  the  cause  be  internal  or  external ...  (A368 ) 

This  comment  concerns  the  inference  to  the  possible  cause 

of  an  empirical  effect.  It  seems  clear  that  a fortiori  Kant 

would  treat  any  inference  regarding  the  transcendent  causes  of 

representations  as  uncertain.  However,  if  the  transcendent 

grounds  of  our  representations  are  uncertain  and 

underdetermined,  so  will  be  Kant's  own  theory  of  a faculty- 

endowed  mind.  This  is  not  an  insurmountable  problem  for  Kant, 

but  we  will  spell  out  its  solution  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Another  way  of  approaching  the  problem  is  to  recognize 
openly  the  problematic  status  of  the  idea  of  a faculty-endowed 
mind.  That  is,  one  may  argue  that  Kant  resorted  to  the  notion 
of  a faculty-endowed  mind  as  the  most  plausible  candidate  for 
the  transcendent  ground  of  representations.  By  openly 
acknowledging  the  hypothetical  nature  of  the  faculty-endowed 
mind,  one  preempts  the  charge  that  Kant  has  exploited  a notion 
which  cannot  be  explained  within  his  own  theoretical 
framework . 

However,  we  submit  that  this  is  not  a viable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  status  of  the  faculty-endowed  mind.  If  we 
choose  to  accept  this  line  of  defense,  Kant's  analysis  of 
human  knowledge  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  and  the 
Transcendental  Analytic  would  yield  merely  hypothetical 
results.  In  other  words,  Kant's  celebrated  Copernican 
revolution  would  turn  out  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  elaborate 
experiment  based  on  a hypothetical  foundation.  This  is  a 
rather  counter-intuitive  conclusion,  which  will  be  rejected  by 
any  serious  proponent  of  Kant's  philosophy. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  rejecting  the  hypothetical 
picture  of  the  appeal  to  a faculty-endowed  mind,  and  they  run 
deep  into  the  very  core  of  Kant's  Copernican  revolution.  With 
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this  radical  change  in  epistemology,  Kant  did  not  attempt  to 
establish  that  objects  conform  to  our  intuitions  and  concepts. 
This  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  claim  that  the  representation  of 
an  object  is  its  cause.  Kant's  goal  was  to  demonstrate  that 
objects  of  experience  conform  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
and  its  various  faculties.  The  doctrine  of  a faculty-endowed 
mind  has  two  functions  in  Kant's  epistemology.  On  one  hand, 
it  puts  objects  and  their  representations  on  a par,  i.e., 
presents  them  as  products  of  one  and  the  same  entity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  secures  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
transcendental  idealism,  namely,  that  experience  is  not  of 
things  in  themselves  but,  rather,  the  human  mind  plays  an 
active  role  in  defining  the  objects  of  experience.  Thus,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  faculty-endowed  mind  is  just  an 
explanatory  conjecture,  we  would  be  forsaking  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  transcendental  idealism  and  we  would  be  conferring 
a hypothetical  status  on  Kant's  analysis  of  knowledge. 

Upon  reflection,  one  will  discover  that  the  objectives  of 
Kant's  Copernican  revolution  can  be  served  by  nothing  other 
than  a faculty-endowed  mind.  Let  us  consider  its  main 
contention,  that  objects  of  experience  and  our  representations 
of  them  rest  on  one  and  the  same  transcendental  ground.  We 
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maY  treat  this  tenet  as  axiomatic,  since  Kant  never  gave  an 
argument  to  support  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognized  the 
conceptual  possibility  that  the  objects  of  representations  may 
not  be  grounded  in  our  cognitive  faculties.  At  the  very  end 
of  the  B Deduction,56  Kant  described  what  seems  to  be  an 
alternative  both  to  the  empiricist  attempt  to  match  concepts 
to  objects  and  Kant's  own  effort  to  derive  objects  of 
experience  from  our  cognitive  constitution.  Kant  referred  to 
this  position  as  the  middle  course. 

The  middle  course  is  the  view  that  maybe  God  is  the 
transcendental  foundation  of  objects  of  experience,  and  it  is 
by  the  whim  of  the  Creator  that  objects  of  experience  conform 
to  our  representations  of  them.  Kant  provided  only  a hint  of 
an  argument  against  the  middle-course  strategy:  "This  is 
exactly  what  the  sceptic  most  desires"  (B  168) . That  is,  if 
there  is  a divine  pre-established  harmony  between  objects  of 
experience  and  representations,  then  any  effort  to  establish 
this  connection  via  human  reason  would  be  badly  misguided. 
Thus,  the  conceivability  of  the  middle  course  may  turn  out  to 
be  a powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  skeptic. 


56 


See  B 167-168. 
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Kant's  response  to  the  middle-course  hypothesis  is  fairly 
concise:  "Certainly  a man  cannot  dispute  with  anyone  regarding 
that  which  depends  merely  on  the  mode  in  which  he  is  himself 
organized"  (B168)  . The  problem  with  the  middle  course  is  that 
it  cannot  be  anything  more  than  a mere  conjecture.  By  its 
very  nature  this  hypothesis  transcends  the  scope  of  any 
possible  proof  or  refutation. 

Furthermore,  according  to  Kant,  concepts  have  legitimate 
application  only  as  rules  of  organizing  empirical  content. 
Since  the  concept  of  a deity  has  no  empirical  content,  it  will 
turn  out  that  the  middle-course  hypothesis  involves  a 
misapplication  of  concepts.  Thus,  Kant  concluded,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  engage  in  intelligible  discourse  with  the 
middle-course  skeptic. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  clarify  why  the  middle  course 
is  incompatible  with  Kant's  Copernican  revolution.  We  do  not 
dispute  the  fact  that  an  act  of  a deity,  e.g.,  of  Spinoza's  or 
Leibniz's  God,  can  fill  in  the  gap  between  objects  of 
experience  and  representations.  However,  if  objects  and 
representations  have  different  transcendental  grounds,  then 
their  connection  will  be  divinely  pre-established  and, 
thereby,  to  us  completely  mysterious.  In  such  a case  we  can 
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have  a speculative  explanation,  but  not  an  informative 
analysis  of  human  knowledge. 

To  put  the  point  differently,  it  seems  quite  obvious  that 
from  our  experience  alone  we  cannot  deduce  anything  about 
God's  design  of  a pre-established  harmony  between  objects  and 
representations  which  makes  knowledge  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kant  demonstrated  that  if  the  transcendental  ground  of 
objects  and  representations  is  the  faculty-endowed  mind,  we 
can  have  an  informative  analysis  of  human  knowledge.  This 
seems  like  a good  reason  to  prefer  Kant's  theory  of  a faculty- 
endowed  mind  to  other  conjectures  about  the  transcendental 
grounds  of  empirical  knowledge.  Thus,  Kant's  Copernican 
revolution  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  a faculty-endowed  mind  as 
the  sole  transcendental  ground  of  objects  and  representations. 

So  far  we  have  provided  some  support  for  the  view  that 
the  faculty-endowed  mind  is  an  essential  part  of  Kant's 
transcendental  account  of  human  knowledge  and,  thereby,  of  the 
transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism.  If  these  reasons  are 
good,  then  we  have  generated  the  following  problem  for  Kant 
and  his  followers: 

What  is  the  status  of  the  faculty-endowed  mind  in  the  context 
of  Kant's  distinction  between  empirical  and  transcendent 
entities? 
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We  can  see  three  general  strategies  for  dealing  with  this 
problem.  First,  one  can  try  to  finesse  Kant's  distinctions  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  faculty-endowed  mind  within  the 
original  framework  of  the  transcendental  philosophy.  This 
option  has  been  explored  by  Wayne  Waxman57.  In  order  to 
separate  the  cognizing  self  from  a thing  in  itself,  Waxman 
introduces  another  distinction  between  a superimaginal  entity 
and  a noumenon.  Obviously,  both  of  these  entities  are 
transcendent  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  perceived  or 
represented  in  any  way.  In  order  to  defend  Kant's  use  of  the 
notion  of  a faculty-endowed  mind,  Waxman  introduces  a 
distinction  which,  if  intelligible  at  all,  hangs  by  a thin 
thread . 

Second,  following  Quine,  one  may  choose  to  develop  a 
naturalistic  response  to  skepticism  by  abandoning  Kant's 
central  distinctions:  analytic  v.  synthetic  and  a priori  v.  a 
posteriori.  We  believe  that  this  approach  will  necessarily 
involve  a form  of  epistemic  externalism  with  respect  to 
justification.  But  we  have  previously  argued  that  epistemic 
externalism  is  not  a successful  theory  of  justification  and 
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See  W.  Waxman  (1991)  pp . 284-286. 
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therefore,  it  cannot  be  an  adequate  response  to  the  skeptical 
challenge . 

Finally,  there  is  a third  option  which  we  are  going  to 
pursue,  namely,  to  defend  the  transcendental  refutation  of 
skepticism  independently  of  Kant's  account  of  knowledge.  In 
our  analysis  of  this  strategy  we  will  rely  heavily  on  A. 
Grayling's  book  The  Refutation  of  Scepticism,  which  is  a 
forthright  attempt  at  applying  transcendental  arguments 
outside  the  elaborate  framework  of  Kant ' s transcendental 
psychology.  In  the  next  chapter  we  will  examine  Grayling's 
refutation  of  skepticism  which  can  be  described  as  post- 
Kantian  but  not  anti-Kantian . Our  goal  will  be  to  evaluate 
the  anti-skeptical  power  of  transcendental  arguments  in 
general.  We  will  argue  that  the  transcendental  refutation  of 
skepticism  is  not  frustrated  by  the  problems,  seemingly 
inherent  to  Kant's  theory  of  the  mind. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  compelled  to  clarify  the  role  of 
the  foregoing  discussion  in  our  general  project.  Our  reader 
may  wonder  why  we  have  paid  special  attention  to  Kant's 
refutation  of  skepticism  if,  as  Grayling  argues, 
transcendental  arguments  can  succeed  independently  of  the 
details  of  his  transcendental  psychology.  We  will  address 
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this  worry  by  clarifying  briefly  the  essence  of  our  project. 

There  are  two  general  goals  of  our  investigation  of 
skepticism,  namely,  understanding  what  exactly  is  a successful 
refutation  of  skepticism  and  assessing  its  success  according 
to  some  pre-established  criteria.  In  order  to  serve  the  first 
goal  we  had  to  examine  in  sufficient  detail  Kant's  refutation 
of  skepticism.  As  we  have  emphasized  all  along,  the 
understanding  of  Kant's  refutation  of  skepticism  is  primarily 
a matter  of  clarifying  the  essential  elements  in  his  account 
of  knowledge.  Thus,  our  detailed  discussion  of  Kant  completes 
the  first  main  objective  of  our  project. 

In  pursuit  of  the  second  goal  of  our  investigation,  we 

abandon  the  particulars  of  Kant ' s account  of  knowledge  in 
order  to  assess  the  anti-skeptical  power  of  transcendental 
arguments  in  general.  We  will  concentrate  on  A.  Grayling's 
attempt  at  a post-Kantian  transcendental  refutation  of 
skepticism.  We  will  argue  that  Grayling's  project  is 
successful  but  only  in  part.  Our  final  analysis  will  show 
that  in  order  to  have  sufficient  anti-skeptical  power 
transcendental  arguments  must  rely  on  some  basic  metaphysical 
assumption  like  Kant's  assumption  of  a faculty-endowed  mind. 


CHAPTER  4 

TRANSCENDENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  BEYOND  KANT 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  took  pains  to  discuss  at 
length  Kant ' s original  version  of  the  transcendental 
refutation  of  skepticism.  It  may  be  that  the  foregoing 
discussion  has  generated  more  questions  than  it  has  been  able 
to  answer.  This  is  a hazard  which  accompanies  every  piece  of 
Kantian  scholarship.  The  first  Critique  is  often 

characterized  as  a botch  or  a desperately  ill-written  jungle. 
We  believe  that  while  such  characterizations  may  be  by  and 
large  correct  with  respect  to  Kant ' s style  of  presentation, 
they  should  not  be  applied  to  the  content  of  the  critical 
philosophy.  That  is,  Kant's  first  Critique  may  look  like  a 
botch,  but  it  is  not  a negligible  botch  and  should  not  be 
treated  as  such.  We  intend  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  more 
than  a kernel  of  truth  in  the  transcendental  approach  to  the 
problems  of  knowledge  and  justification. 

As  we  have  mentioned  earlier,  Kantian  scholarship  is  a 
very  demanding  and  highly  specialized  industry.  We  have 
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already  made  the  proviso  that  the  current  investigation  is  not 
a piece  of  that  enterprise.  For  the  rest  of  our  project  we 
will  try  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  transcendental 
arguments  against  skepticism.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal  we  will 
concentrate  on  arguments  which  do  not  rest  on  or  presuppose 
the  details  of  Kant's  elaborate  account  of  knowledge.  We  will 
refer  to  such  arguments  as  post-Kantian  transcendental 
arguments  or  simply  as  transcendental  arguments  (TA)  . Our 
inspiration  for  this  endeavor  comes  largely  from  A.  Grayling's 
book  The  Refutation  of  Scepticism  (1985)  , as  well  as  from 
Stroud's  comprehensive  review  of  the  problem  in  The 
Significance  of  Philosophical  Skepticism  (1984) . 

In  this  chapter  our  project  will  develop  in  three  stages 
with  increasing  levels  of  generality.  In  the  first  section  we 
will  examine  Grayling's  attempt  at  developing  a transcendental 
refutation  of  skepticism  independently  of  Kant's 
transcendental  psychology.  Grayling  offers  a two- fold 
argument  against  skepticism.  Our  goal  will  be  to  determine 
what  is  established  by  each  of  these  arguments  and  whether  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  skepticism. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  chapter  we  will  be  consider 
some  problems  for  Grayling's  refutation  of  skepticism.  We 
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will  explore  the  strength  of  the  anti-skeptical  conclusions 
established  by  different  types  of  transcendental  arguments. 
In  this  process  will  defend  transcendental  arguments  against 
some  popular  objections. 

In  the  final  section  of  this  chapter  we  will  reflect  on 
transcendental  arguments  from  the  perspective  of  our  earlier 
analysis  of  skepticism  and  our  classification  of  anti- 
skeptical  strategies.  In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  derive 


some  general 

conclusions 

concerning 

the  status 

of 

transcendental 

arguments  in 

contemporary 

epistemology . 

We 

hope  that  our  analysis  will  demonstrate  that  transcendental 
arguments  have  sufficient  anti-skeptical  power. 

Two  Post-Kantian  Transcendental  Arguments 

The  main  objective  of  this  chapter  is  to  evaluate  the 
anti-skeptical  power  of  transcendental  arguments.  There  are 
two  essential  components  to  this  admittedly  ambitious  goal. 
First,  we  will  examine  Grayling's  attempt  at  spelling  out  the 
refutation  of  skepticism  in  non-Kantian  terms.  Second,  we 
will  defend  transcendental  arguments  against  further  skeptical 
attacks  and  address  other  objections. 
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Before  we  take  on  this  final  project,  let  us  review  what 
we  have  accomplished  so  far.  In  our  opening  chapter  we  tried 
to  elucidate  the  nature  of  skepticism  about  the  external 
world.  We  have  argued  that  the  essence  of  skepticism  is  the 
problem  of  justifying  one's  beliefs.58  In  particular,  the 
essence  of  skepticism  about  the  external  world  can  be 
summarized  in  the  contention  that  one  is  not,  and,  can  never 
be,  justified  in  believing  that  there  are  external  objects. 
In  chapter  two  we  charted  out  the  logical  space  of  the 
possible  solutions  to  the  problem  of  skepticism  about  the 
external  world.  In  this  way  we  narrowed  down  the  directions 
in  which  a successful  refutation  of  skepticism  can  be  sought. 
In  the  third  chapter  we  explored  the  original  version  of  the 
transcendental  argument  against  skepticism  developed  in  Kant's 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

At  the  end  of  chapter  3 we  made  it  clear  that  Kant's 
transcendental  account  of  knowledge  and,  thereby,  his 
refutation  of  skepticism,  requires  the  assumption  of  a 
faculty-endowed  mind.  It  seems  that  the  metaphysical  content 


58  We  have  already  explained  why  it  is  better  to  construe 
skepticism  as  a problem  about  justification,  rather  than  as 
a problem  about  knowledge  in  general . 
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of  such  an  assumption  would  put  a heavy  burden  on  Kant's 
critical  philosophy.  Furthermore,  Kant's  transcendental 
arguments  are  often  blurred  by  the  details  of  his 
transcendental  psychology . These  are  two  reasons  which 
prompted  us  to  take  a serious  look  at  A.  Grayling's  book  The 
Refutation  of  Scepticism. 

In  his  book  Grayling  sets  out  to  demonstrate  that  the 
transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism  does  not  depend  on 
Kant's  sophisticated  analysis  of  knowledge.  Most  generally, 
Grayling's  strategy  is  to  present  the  transcendental  argument 
against  skepticism  in  a linguistic  mode,  which  does  not 
require  any  metaphysical  commitment  like  Kant's  appeal  to  the 
operations  of  a faculty-endowed  mind.  If  successful, 
Grayling's  project  would  make  the  transcendental  refutation  of 
skepticism  simple  and  straightforward. 

By  taking  our  investigation  in  this  direction  we  are  not 
suggesting  that  Kant ' s transcendental  argument  is  unsound  or 
unsuccessful.  Our  present  goal  is  not  to  denigrate  Kant's 
work  but  to  examine  the  anti -skeptical  power  of  transcendental 
arguments  in  general. 

Grayling's  project  rests  on  the  following  basic 


assumption : 
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Perception  is  the  source  and  test  of  contingent 
knowledge.  This  is  principle  to  which  I shall  be  bound 
here,  and  I shall  argue  that  it  is  by  showing  how  we 
understand  perception  and  perceptual  talk59  that  we  can 
show  how  the  justification  of  our  beliefs,  as  demanded  by 
the  sceptic,  can  be  secured.  So  much  is  in  any  case 
obvious . 60 

It  is  essential  to  draw  attention  to  Grayling's  initial 
postulate  that  understanding  perception  and  understanding 
perceptual  talk  is  virtually  one  and  the  same  enterprise. 
Having  made  this  proviso,  Grayling  proceeds  to  spell  out  his 
transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism  in  a linguistic  mode. 
However,  we  will  argue  that  the  anti-skeptical  power  of 
Grayling's  arguments  is  seriously  affected  by  his  equating  the 
analysis  of  perceptual  talk  with  the  analysis  of  perception. 

There  are  two  major  parts  of  Grayling's  transcendental 
argument  against  skepticism.  First,  he  argues  that  skepticism 
about  the  external  world  cannot  succeed  in  the  domain  of 
particular  perceptual  beliefs.  The  main  point  of  Grayling's 
first  argument  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  belief  that 
there  are  external  objects  and  the  belief  that  we  perceive 
such  objects  are  presupposed  by  employment  of  our  conceptual 


59 


60 


Our  emphasis. 

See  A.  Grayling  (1985)  p.  14. 
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framework.  Unless  we  have  these  beliefs  we  cannot  employ  our 
conceptual  scheme  in  relation  to  experience.  Therefore,  we 
could  not  have  experiences  as  of  objects  at  all  without 
antecedently  believing  that  there  are  external  objects  and 
that  we  perceive  them. 

The  first  part  of  Grayling's  transcendental  refutation  of 
skepticism  is  an  argument  about  the  necessary  conditions  of 
perceptual  judgements.  We  have  to  emphasize  that  Grayling's 
line  of  argument  is  not  original . Similar  arguments  were 
presented  initially  in  Strawson's  book  Individuals,61  which  is 
in  turn  inspired  by  Kant.  Grayling  has  done  a good  job  in 
summarizing  and  outlining  the  arguments  and  putting  them  to 
work  in  pursuit  of  a particular  goal,  namely,  the  refutation 
of  skepticism.  That  is  why  it  is  Grayling's  work,  not 
Strawson's,  which  is  the  focus  of  our  investigation. 

The  first  part  of  Grayling's  argument  is  a defense  of 
perceptual  beliefs.  Grayling  calls  this  the  naturalistic62 

61  See  P.F.  Strawson  (1979)  pp . 15-58. 

62  Graylings  use  of  the  term  "naturalistic'  does  not 
coincide  with  the  conventional  use  of  this  term  in 
contemporary  epistemology.  The  mainstream  understanding  of 
naturalism  was  presented  in  chapter  2,  i.e.,  naturalism  is  a 
species  of  epistemological  externalism  which  tries  to 
provide  an  account  of  epistemic  concepts  in  natural  terms. 
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response  to  skepticism.  It  is  an  argument  which  spells  out 
the  necessary  conditions  of  empirical  judgements  or,  in 
Grayling's  terms,  conditions  of  sense  for  perceptual  talk. 
According  to  Grayling,  a perceptual  statement  is  one  in  which 
perceptual  concepts  are  employed,  and  it  is  senseful  if  and 
only  if  those  concepts  have  a warranted  application  in  our 
experience . 

The  concept  of  warrant  is  construed  in  terms  of  prima 
facie  justification.  According  to  Grayling,  any  warranted 
belief  requires  an  immediate  recognition  of  certain  primitive 
conditions  on  the  basis  of  which  we  make  perceptual 
judgements.  The  picture  behind  Grayling's  analysis  of 
experience  is  clearly  Kantian,  namely,  experience  is  possible 
only  through  the  application  of  concepts,  but  there  is  no 
valid'  or  legitimate'  application  of  concepts  which  does  not 
conform  to  certain  minimal  empirical  conditions. 

The  minimal  condition  in  question  is  that  concepts  can  be 
applied  only  to  sensory  input  which  appears  as  if  it  comes 
from  an  object.  In  other  words,  whenever  our  sensory  input  is 
organized  in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  grasped , identified  as 
a particular , and  later  reidentified , as  if  it  were  coming 
from  an  object,  we  are  warranted  in  making  an  empirical 
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judgement . The  warrant  of  an  empirical  judgement  is  our  priwa 
facie  recognition  that  the  minimal  condition  of  experience 
obtains . 

According  to  Grayling,  assertibility  is  nothing  else  but 
the  general  condition  on  a perceptual  statement's  having  a 
sense.  In  his  theory  warrant  is  an  essential  part  of  this 
general  condition: 

a perceptual  statement  is  assertible  if  and  only  if  there 
is  a possible  set  of  circumstances  in  which  its  assertion 
would  be  warranted.63 

Apparently,  not  every  grammatical  sentence  will  satisfy 
Grayling's  criterion  of  assertibility  and,  therefore,  not 
every  such  sentence  will  be  meaningful.  A sentence  which  does 
not  meet  the  minimal  condition  of  empirical  warrant  will  not 
be  assertible  and,  thus,  on  Grayling's  view,  it  will  be 
senseless.  If  we  have  captured  the  gist  of  Grayling's 
argument,  examples  of  senseless  chains  of  words  will  be 
sentences  about  imaginary  or  supernatural  entities.  The  terms 
of  such  sentences  would  have  application  only  in  fictional  or 
imaginary  contexts . There  is  no  actual  sensory  input  to  be 
organized  so  that  we  can  be  warranted  in  making  an  empirical 


63 


See  A.  Grayling  (1985)  p.  22. 
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assertion.  Therefore,  on  Grayling's  view,  statements  which 
essentially  involve  references  to  imaginary  entities  are 
nonsensical  qua  perceptual  statements. 

Similarly,  Grayling  argues,  there  can  be  no  sensible 
empirical  talk  about  sense  data.  According  to  Grayling,  our 
experience  must  be  of  objects,  if  it  is  to  be  experience  at 
all.  Experience  which  is  described  as  sense  data  experience 
is  supposed  to  strip  away  the  representational  content  of  the 
experience  and  leave  only  raw'  feels  and  sensations. 
However,  even  the  proponents  of  the  sense  data  theory  were 
unable  to  specify  precisely  what  sensory  input  constitutes  a 
sense  datum.  On  Grayling's  view,  any  talk  about  sense  data 
experience  would  be  meaningless  because  it  would  not  comply 
with  the  minimal  condition  of  a warranted  empirical  judgement. 
By  definition  sense  data  are  not  particulars  which  can  be 
grasped,  identified  and  reidentified  as  if  they  were  coming 
from  objects. 

Grayling's  argument  against  the  sense  data  theory  is  a 
preliminary  step  in  his  attempt  to  defend  transcendental 
idealism  as  the  only  plausible  account  of  perception. 
However,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  elaborate  on  this 
particular  point.  We  believe  that  in  the  previous  two 
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chapters  we  have  clarified  sufficiently  the  distinction 

between  transcendental  idealism  and  transcendental  realism. 

Our  main  argument  against  realism  will  be  presented  in  the 

final  section  of  this  chapter. 

According  to  Grayling,  assertible  empirical  judgements 

are  warranted  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  necessary  conditions 

of  experience.  Grayling  refers  to  the  set  of  concepts 

presupposed  by  experience  as  the  transcendental  conceptual 

framework.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  use  of  the  term 

transcendental  concept'  outside  the  context  of  Kant's 

philosophy.  By  this  locution  Grayling  means  concepts  whose 

application  is  necessary  for  having  experience. 

If  we  accept  Grayling's  account  of  warrant  and 

assert ibility , the  transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism 

goes  smoothly.  Here  is  Grayling's  summary  of  the  argument 

with  respect  to  senseful  perceptual  statements: 

statements  e of  the  evidence  for  some  perceptual 
statement  p are  always  made  on  the  basis  of  (or  'in  the 
presence  of')  a general  assumption  or  principle  A to  the 
effect  that  e determines  the  sense  of  p;  one  is  warranted 
in  asserting  p because  (A)e.64 


64 


See  A.  Grayling  (1985)  pp . 32-33. 
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According  to  Grayling,  e and  p are  empirical  types  of 
propositions,  while  A-propositions  are  transcendental.  As  we 
have  explained  earlier,  the  transcendental  set  of  propositions 
contains  an  implicit  account  of  the  sufficiency  of  e to  serve 
as  a warrant  for  p.  Thus,  we  can  be  prima  facie  aware  whether 
the  relation  (A) e obtains  and  (A) e constitutes  the  conditions 
of  sense  for  p. 

Grayling  suggests  that  there  are  certain  conditions, 
which  determine  the  meaningfulness  of  a sentence.  One  of 
these  conditions  is  the  demand  that  there  be  evidence  for  a 
statement  which  is  such  that  the  evidence  determines  the  sense 
of  the  statement  in  accordance  with  some  principle.  Then  one 
can  be  warranted  in  asserting  some  statement  because  the 
evidence  one  has  for  it  is  in  accord  with  the  principle  in 
question.  Grayling  binds  the  possibility  of  having  a 
meaningful  statement  with  the  possibility  of  having  evidence 
for  its  truth  which  is  meaning-giving,  and  therefore  not  a 
contingent  justificatory  relation  to  the  statement.  In  this 
way  he  secures  the  possibility  of  being  justified  in  believing 
any  statement  which  is  meaningful  for  us. 

It  is  clear  that  the  notion  of  a warrant  is  playing  the 
central  role  in  Grayling's  defense  of  empirical  judgements. 
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However,  Grayling  insists  that  warrant  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  truth.  Traditionally,  truth  has  been  understood  as  a 
relation  of  correspondence  between  thought  content  and  mind- 
independent  facts . Grayling  cannot  endorse  any  account  of 
meaningfulness  in  terms  of  truth  conditions  because  such  an 
account  would  presuppose  metaphysical  realism.  In  the  final 
section  of  this  chapter  we  will  argue  that  any  form  of  realism 
makes  skepticism  irrefutable  and  unavoidable. 

Grayling's  transcendental  underpinning  of  perceptual 
judgements  does  not  fit  the  traditional  notion  of  truth  as  a 
relation  of  correspondence . By  avoiding  the  correspondence 
theory  of  truth,  Grayling  preempts  a possible  objection  that 
transcendental  arguments  implicitly  invoke  the  verification 
principle65.  He  allows  for  some  limited  use  of  the  concepts 
true'  and  'false'.  However,  in  Grayling's  theory  these 
concepts  have  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  a coherence 
relation  between  assertible  empirical  propositions.  On 
Grayling's  view,  a perceptual  statement  can  be  warranted  and 
eventually  turn  out  to  be  false  if  it  does  not  cohere  with 
most  other  assertible  empirical  judgements  The  notions  of 

65  This  objection  was  initially  raised  by  Stroud  (1968) . 

It  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  next  section. 
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"true1  and  'false'  are  not  completely  outlawed  in  Grayling's 
theory,  but,  in  his  own  words,  these  notions  are  eliminable. 

The  main  point  of  Grayling's  naturalistic  argument  is 
that  our  perceptual  judgements  presuppose  the  application  of 
a conceptual  scheme  which  provides  both  sense  and 
justification  to  perceptual  discourse.  This  transcendental 
framework  is  a necessary  condition  for  having  perception, 
i.e.,  perception  is  possible  only  if  one's  perceptual  content 
conforms  to  a concept  of  an  object.  The  input  of  the  senses 
cannot  result  in  perception  and,  consequently,  in  an  empirical 
judgement,  unless  it  can  be  somehow  grasped,  contained  in 
one's  mind  and  later  reidentified.  If  these  conditions  are 
not  satisfied,  our  sensory  input  would  be  amorphous  and 
unsuitable  to  become  the  content  of  an  empirical  judgement. 
However,  if  our  sensory  input  is  organized  in  accord  with  a 
rule  which  allows  us  to  identify  and  reidentify  particulars, 
i.e.,  in  conformity  with  the  concept  of  an  object,  then  we  can 
have  perception  and  we  can  form  empirical  judgements. 

According  to  Grayling,  the  above  argument  gains  a lot  of 
ground  against  skepticism.  The  gist  of  the  skeptical 
challenge  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a gap  between  the  content 
of  one's  mind  and  the  way  the  world  is,  i.e.,  between  the 
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evidence  we  have  for  claims  about  the  world  and  how  the  world 
is.  Grayling's  naturalistic  argument  closes  this  gap  by 
insisting  that  the  necessary  connection  between  our  evidence 
about  the  world  and  a transcendental  framework.  It  still 
remains  to  be  determined  whether  this  outcome  is  sufficient 
for  the  refutation  of  skepticism. 

On  Grayling's  view,  the  evidence  for  our  empirical  claims 
is  internal  to  a transcendental  scheme.  The  transcendental 
scheme  is  our  way  of  organizing  our  sensory  input  so  that  this 
input  becomes  content  of  experience  and  empirical  thought. 
The  organizing  scheme  is  a necessary  condition  of  experience. 
In  Grayling's  theory,  the  transcendental  scheme  provides  the 
criteria  of  warrant  and  assertibility  so  that  our  empirical 
judgements  come  out  warranted.  Our  recognition  of  the 
evidence  as  such  is  immediate  and  indubitable.  The  conformity 
of  one's  sensory  input  with  the  transcendental  concept  of  an 
object  is  an  all-or-nothing  affair  and  not  a matter  of 
degrees.  That  is,  by  being  aware  that  our  perceptual  content 
fits  into  the  transcendental  framework,  we  can  be  sure  of  the 
objective  validity  of  our  empirical  judgements,  i.e.,  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  meaningful  and  justified. 
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Grayling's  transcendental  argument  comes  with  a built-in 
theory  of  error  which  secures  the  possibility  of  correcting 
inadequate  perceptual  judgements.  An  assertible  and  warranted 
perceptual  judgement  may  be  corrected  if  upon  further 
examination  it  does  not  cohere  with  our  latest  observations 
and  the  overall  set  of  perceptual  judgements.  In  the  context 
of  this  theory  of  error  skeptical  doubts  are  not  altogether 
meaningless . We  can  admit  that  some  of  our  perceptual 
judgments  may  turn  out  to  be  mistaken,  e.g.  , vivid  dream 
experiences,  misperceptions  under  unfavorable  circumstances, 
etc.  However,  even  such  misperceptions  are  possible  only 
through  the  application  of  a transcendental  scheme,  i.e.,  the 
recognition  of  perceptual  input  as  representation  of  an 
object.  Thus,  if  meaningful  and  assertible,  the  skeptical 
concerns  cannot  establish  a radical  skeptical  conclusion  that 
there  may  be  no  external  world,  i.e.,  no  objects. 

In  order  to  raise  a coherent  worry,  the  skeptic  must 
represent  herself  as  withholding  belief  about  what  she  is 
questioning,  namely,  the  existence  of  external  objects.  But 
if  she  is  to  frame  her  challenge  at  all,  she  must  accept 
whatever  is  required  to  employ  the  conceptual  scheme  necessary 
for  that.  However,  the  application  of  the  conceptual  scheme 
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invokes  the  belief  that  one  perceives  external  objects.  Thus, 
the  skeptic  cannot  withhold  belief  about  what  she  is 
questioning.  Therefore,  as  Grayling  puts  it,  the  skeptical 
doubt  concerning  perceptual  judgements  is  idle. 

At  this  stage  it  would  be  appropriate  to  clarify  the 
logical  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  Grayling's 
transcendental  argument.  According  to  Grayling,  his 
naturalistic  argument  refutes  skepticism  by  spelling  out  the 
necessary  conditions  of  experience  and  by  showing  that  these 
conditions  are  incompatible  with  skepticism.  However, 
Grayling  seems  to  believe  that  the  refutation  of  skepticism 
requires  more  work.  In  the  second  part  of  his  argument 
Grayling  defends  his  initial  analysis  of  experience  against 
the  skeptical  charge  of  relativism.  He  contends  that  an 
unique  transcendental  framework  is  an  indispensable  condition 
for  identifying  experience  as  such. 

According  to  Grayling,  the  fact  that  the  transcendental 
analysis  of  experience  eliminates  skepticism  at  the  level  of 
empirical  beliefs  does  not  constitute  a final  victory  over 
skepticism.  Grayling  is  not  very  precise  in  spelling  out  the 
further  problems  raised  by  the  skeptic.  The  skeptic  may  argue 
that  having  a transcendental  conceptual  scheme  is  sufficient 
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but  not  necessary  for  having  empirical  knowledge.  The  skeptic 
would  like  to  present  us  with  a choice  between  more  than  one 
set  of  transcendental  conditions,  and  she  will  argue  that  our 
choice  of  any  particular  set  is  arbitrary.  Grayling  seems 
concerned  that  this  will  undermine  the  outcome  of  his 
naturalistic  argument,  namely,  that  we  are  justified  in 
believing  something  about  the  objective  world. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  alternative  transcendental 
schemes  may  play  into  the  hands  of  the  skeptic.  First,  if 
there  are  alternative  conceptual  schemes,  it  would  be  possible 
for  there  to  be  equally  warranted  yet  incompatible  theories  of 
the  world.  Consequently,  the  empirical  beliefs,  justified  by 
each  framework,  will  have  different  truth  values.  This  will 
break  the  connection  between  the  justification  and  the  truth 
of  our  empirical  beliefs.  Let  us  call  this  transcendental 
skepticism  one,  or  for  short  T1  - skepticism . According  to 
Grayling,  in  order  to  secure  that  the  warrant  of  our  empirical 
judgements  is  also  a warrant  for  there  being  an  objective 
world,  we  have  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  using  other 
conceptual  schemes . 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  alternative  conceptual 
schemes,  then  there  may  be  alternative  transcendental 
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conditions  of  experience.  If  so,  there  would  be  nothing 
really  objective  about  our  experiences  and  empirical 
judgements.  This  is  a more  serious  skeptical  charge.  If  the 
transcendental  concept  of  an  object  is  one  among  many  possible 
way  to  organize  our  sensations,  then  the  justification  of  our 
beliefs  about  the  external  world  would  be  merely  subjective 
and  we  could  claim  no  knowledge  about  the  external  world.  We 
will  call  this  transcendental  skepticism  two,  or  T2- 
skepticism. 

Grayling  does  not  draw  this  distinction  and  it  is  not  so 
clear  which  of  the  two  skeptical  objections  he  is  addressing. 
Our  analysis  will  show  that  the  second  stage  of  his  argument 
can  block  only  Tl-skepticism  while  the  more  serious  challenge 
of  T2- skepticism  remains  open.  In  this  section  we  will 
present  Grayling's  argument  against  Tl-skepticism  while  the 
response  to  T2 -skepticism  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section . 

The  second  stage  of  Grayling's  transcendental  refutation 
of  skepticism  is  a response  to  the  skeptical  charge  of 
relativism  with  respect  to  the  transcendental  conditions  of 
knowledge.  Grayling  sets  out  to  prove  that  his  transcendental 
analysis  of  experience  and  empirical  thought  is  indispensable. 
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His  strategy  is  to  demonstrate  that  any  alternative  account  of 
experience  will  presuppose  the  employment  of  a common 
transcendental  conceptual  framework.  We  have  already 
explained  why  both  stages  of  Grayling's  arguments  are 
presented  in  a linguistic  mode. 

Grayling  uses  Carnap's  well-known  distinction  between 
" internal ' and  'external'  questions  to  set  up  the  problem 
about  the  status  of  a transcendental  scheme.  According  to 
Carnap,  to  be  real  in  a scientific  sense  is  to  be  a part  of  a 
system  of  things,  provided  that  there  will  be  procedures  for 
determining  whether  any  particular  is  real  or  not.  Thus,  the 
question  about  the  reality  of  the  system  of  things  as  a whole, 
i.e.,  the  external  world,  cannot  be  a question  about  whether 
something  is  real  in  the  scientific  sense.  Such  a question 
concerns  the  reality  of  the  system  as  a whole  and  not  the 
reality  of  any  particular  element  of  the  system. 

On  Carnap's  view,  the  questions  about  the  reality  of 
things  get  their  sense  from  the  rules  governing  the 
expressions  used  within  the  linguistic  framework  for  talking 
about  things.  Carnap  calls  these  questions  internal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  question  about  the  reality  of  the  system  as  a 
whole,  e.g.,  'Are  there  really  any  spatial  things?',  is  not  a 
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theoretical  question,  but  a practical  one.  Such  questions 
inquire  whether  or  not  we  should  adopt  the  thinq  framework . 
Carnap  calls  these  latter  questions  external.  External 
questions  cannot  be  meaningfully  applied  within  the  limits  of 
the  given  conceptual  framework. 

According  to  Carnap,  we  have  strong  practical  motivation 
to  use  the  physical  object  language  which  provides  us  with  a 
very  simple  and  efficient  means  of  communication.  Carnap 
would  contend  that  the  skeptical  challenge  will  be  easy  to 
meet  within  the  system  of  our  ordinary  physical  object 
language.  If  articulated  as  practical  question,  i.e.,  within 
the  object  language,  the  skeptical  challenge  doesn't  bear  on 
the  question  whether  there  are  external  objects.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  question  is  taken  seriously  as  a theoretical 
question,  it  will  be  meaningless  since  it  will  not  be  asked 
within  any  framework.  In  such  a case,  the  pressure  will  be  on 
the  skeptic  to  show  that  the  external  question  about  the 
reality  of  objects  is  meaningful. 

Carnap's  approach  seems  like  a rather  soft-handed  attempt 
to  deal  with  skepticism.  There  are  two  kinds  of  concerns  that 
can  be  raised  against  this  anti-skeptical  strategy. 
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First , the  external1  question  raised  by  the  skeptic 
appears  to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  compelling  and  in  need 
of  an  answer.  Second,  it  might  be  argued,  Carnap's  tenet  that 
what  is  real  is  an  element  of  a system  does  not  accommodate 
very  well  our  common-sense  intuitions  about  the  objectivity  of 
the  world  of  things.  Ordinarily,  we  think  of  external  objects 
as  mind- independent  and  therefore,  independent  of  the  way  in 
which  we  choose  to  think  about  them  or  describe  them.  But,  on 
Carnap's  view,  it  will  makes  sense  to  say  there  physical 
objects  only  if  we  adopt  the  physical  object  framework.  Thus, 
whether  there  are,  e.g.,  mountains  in  Africa  depends  on  human 
choices . 

This  objection,  raised  by  Stroud65,  is  not  a compelling 
one,  if  one  wants  to  elaborate  on  the  idea  of  a linguistic 
framework.  When  we  adopt  a framework  or  abandon  one,  we  adopt 
or  abandon  a language  that  enables  us  to  say  things  of  a 
certain  sort.  On  Carnap's  view,  practical  decisions  on  the 
choice  of  languages  do  not  affect  the  truth  of  what  is  said 
using  those  languages.  Thus,  Carnap's  view  does  not  have  the 
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See  B.  Stroud  (1984)  pp . 191-193. 
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alleged  consequence  that  the  world  changes  together  with  the 
change  of  our  linguistic  framework. 

Grayling  has  a better  reason  to  be  concerned  with 
Carnap's  view.  The  worry  is  that  if  accept  Carnap's  theory, 
then  we  will  be  committed  to  the  intelligibility  of 
alternative  linguistic  frameworks.  But  this  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  relativism  which  Grayling  wants  to  avoid.  Accepting 
Carnap's  alternative  frameworks  would  be  the  first  step  to 
generating  transcendental  skepticism. 

Carnap's  analysis  of  language  is  useful  for  Grayling  in 
so  far  as  it  demonstrates  that  a linguistic  scheme  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  experience  and  empirical  judgements. 
However,  Grayling  cannot  accept  all  the  details  of  Carnap's 
position,  especially  the  intelligibility  of  alternative 
linguistic  frameworks.  Consequently,  the  second  stage  of 
Grayling's  transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism  develops  as 
an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a universal  linguistic 
framework.  The  argument  is  fairly  complex  and  we  will  attempt 
to  summarize  it  in  a way  which  eliminates  jargon.  Here  is 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  type  of  argument  which  Grayling 
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1 . A language  is  a system  of  symbols  which  enables  a speaker 
of  it  to  make  assertions  and  to  perform  other  speech 
acts . 

2.  Any  use  of  language  to  make  assertions  requires  the 

individuation  of  particulars  and  the  attribution  of 
properties . 

3.  Thus,  by  2,  every  language  will  share  the  basic 

categories  of  particular  and  attribute. 

4 . There  are  incommensurable  languages  only  if  there  are  at 

least  two  languages  such  that  they  do  not  share  any 

fundamental  categories. 

5.  By  3 and  4,  there  are  no  incommensurable  languages. 

6 . Conceptual  relativism  (of  the  sort  Grayling  is  concerned 
with)  is  true  only  if  there  are  incommensurable 
languages . 

7.  Therefore,  by  5 and  6,  conceptual  relativism  (of  the 

relevant  sort)  is  false. 

Using  this  type  of  argument,  Grayling  believes  he  has 
shown  that  experience  and  empirical  judgements  presuppose  a 
universal  set  of  necessary  concepts,  i.e.,  a transcendental 
conceptual  framework.  In  his  naturalistic  response  to 
skepticism  Grayling  has  demonstrated  that  we  are  justified  in 
making  empirical  judgements.  But  if,  as  Grayling  assumes,  the 
conditions  of  empirical  judgements  are  also  conditions  of 
experience,  then  the  conjunction  of  the  two  parts  of 
Grayling's  argument  implies  that  we  are  generally  justified  in 
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believing  that  there  is  an  external  world.  This  completes 
Grayling's  post-Kantian  refutation  of  skepticism. 

We  find  Grayling's  argument  illuminating  and  insightful, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  rather  complex  and  we  cannot 
endorse  some  of  its  parts.  In  the  next  section  we  will 
elaborate  on  some  flaws  of  Grayling's  argument  and  we  will  try 
to  defend  the  transcendental  arguments  against  some  popular 
objections . 

By  way  of  summary,  let  us  review  the  actual  outcome  of 
Grayling's  twofold  refutation  of  skepticism.  The  first  part 
of  the  argument  establishes  that  perception  and  empirical 
judgements  presuppose  the  employment  of  a transcendental 
conceptual  scheme.  Therefore,  the  skeptic  cannot  meaningfully 
challenge  any  empirical  judgement  without  questioning  the 
transcendental  scheme  which  makes  empirical  judgements 
possible . 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  argument  Grayling  sets  out  to 
show  that  the  choice  of  transcendental  framework  is  not 
hopelessly  relative  as  the  skeptic  may  want  us  to  believe. 

He  argues  that  the  recognition  of  any  symbolic  system  as  a 
language  requires  the  existence  of  a prior  conceptual  scheme. 
Thus,  to  contend  that  the  choice  between  alternative  symbolic 
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systems  is  relative  the  skeptic  has  to  recognize  each  system 
as  a language  and,  thereby,  apply  a universal  conceptual 
framework.  We  have  suggested  that  the  skeptical  charge  of 
relativism  is  more  complex  than  the  one  presented  by  Grayling. 
We  will  elaborate  on  this  point  in  our  further  defense  of 
transcendental  arguments. 

Grayling  concludes  that  on  both  the  empirical  and  the 
transcendental  level  the  skeptical  doubts  are  idle.  That  is, 
the  analysis  of  skeptical  arguments  on  either  level  shows  that 
their  conclusions  challenge  what  is  already  at  work  in  the 
premises  or  is  presupposed  in  a special  way  (different  from 
entailment)  by  the  premises.  Thus,  according  to  Grayling,  all 
skeptical  arguments  are  either  meaningless  or  incoherent . 

This  completes  our  review  of  Grayling's  post-Kantian 
refutation  of  skepticism.  However,  there  is  still  some  work 
to  be  done  before  we  declare  a final  victory  over  skepticism. 
In  the  next  section  we  shall  proceed  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  transcendental  arguments  against  skepticism. 


The  Effectiveness  of  Transcendental  Arguments  Against 

Skepticism 
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So  far  we  have  been  discussing  particular  transcendental 
arguments  against  skepticism.  It  is  time  now  to  evaluate  the 
anti-skeptical  power  of  transcendental  arguments  in  general. 
Our  main  objective  in  this  section  is  to  examine  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  a coherent  transcendental  argument.  As  a 
part  of  this  goal  we  will  be  defending  the  transcendental 
refutation  of  skepticism  against  some  popular  criticisms. 

It  is  a widely  recognized  fact  that  transcendental 
arguments  were  brought  into  philosophical  circulation  by  the 
works  of  Immanuel  Kant.  We  have  argued  that  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  the  form  of  transcendental  arguments,  and  we 
can  identify  them  in  the  works  of  many  philosophers  after 
Kant,  e.g.,  Wittgenstein,  Strawson,  Grayling,  and  others. 
Even  though  so  much  is  clear,  there  is  no  general  consensus 
with  respect  to  the  nature,  the  validity,  and  the  results  of 
transcendental  arguments.  We  have  been  warning  all  along  that 
the  texts  of  Kant's  first  Critique  and  Grayling's  Refutation 
of  Scepticism  are  rather  complex  and  are  not  always  helpful  in 
clarifying  these  issues.  In  order  to  avoid  interpretive 
pitfalls  we  will  directly  address  the  question  about  the  anti- 
skeptical  goals  of  transcendental  arguments. 
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It  is  quite  obvious  that  Grayling's  two-fold  argument  is 
intended  as  a refutation  of  skepticism,  but  it  is  not  so  clear 
what  he  ultimately  wants  to  maintain  as  his  own  position. 
Here  is  Grayling's  formulation  of  the  anti -skeptical  terminus 
of  his  argument:  "certain  of  the  concepts  essentially  invoked 
in  characterizing  experience  are  necessary  to  having  that 
experience."67  According  to  Grayling,  the  goal  of  a 
transcendental  argument  is  to  establish  the  conclusion  that 
our  perceptual  talk,  i.e.,  the  employment  of  our  conceptual 
framework,  presupposes  the  belief  that  there  are  external 
objects.  Therefore,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  there 
is  an  external  world.  We  will  refer  to  this  claim  as  the  weak 
anti-skeptical  thesis  (hereafter,  WAT ) . 

In  contrast,  as  we  recall,  Kant  argued  for  something 
stronger,  namely,  that  our  sensations  are  organized  by  our 
cognitive  faculty  in  a way  which  allows  us  to  perceive 
physical  objects.  On  Kant's  view,  we  are  not  only  justified 
in  believing  that  there  are  external  objects,  but  our 
experience  is  possible  only  as  experience  of  objects.  We  will 
call  this  the  strong  anti  - skeptical  thesis  (hereafter,  SAT)  . 
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See  A.  Grayling  (1985)  p.18. 
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Grayling  does  not  distinguish  these  two  theses  and  it 
seems  that  he  continuously  shifts  between  them.  He  is  clearly 
committed  to  the  WAT  but  there  are  place  in  which  the  two  are 
taken  as  identical : 

And  this  is  precisely  the  crucial  point:  for  what 

explains  the  capacity  to  make  perceptual  judgements  is 
our  commitment  to  believing  that  there  are  objects;  that 
is,  that  the  candidates  we  take  to  be  individuable  and 
reidentif iable  topics  of  perceptual  discourse  are 
propertied  spatio-temporal  continuants  existing 
independently  of  our  perception  of  them.68 

The  source  of  this  equivocation  is  Grayling's  initial 

assumption  that  the  necessary  conditions  of  experience  and 

empirical  judgements  are  the  same.  Grayling  makes  this 

assumption  with  the  honest  intention  to  make  transcendental 

arguments  work  independently  of  Kant 1 s transcendental 

psychology,  i.e.,  Kant's  analysis  of  knowledge  in  terms  of  a 

faculty-endowed  mind.  However,  Grayling's  equating  on  the 

necessary  conditions  of  experience  and  of  empirical  judgements 

hinders  the  proper  assessment  of  the  anti-skeptical  power  of 

transcendental  arguments. 

The  weak  and  the  strong  anti-skeptical  theses  correspond 
to  two  types  of  transcendental  arguments  against  skepticism. 
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See  A.  Grayling  (1985)  pp . 31-32. 
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First,  one  may  offer  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
external  objects  which  exist  independently  of  one's  perception 
of  them.  If  successful,  such  an  argument  would  constitute  a 
direct  refutation  of  skepticism.  It  would  demonstrate 
something  which  is  incompatible  with  the  basic  tenet  of 
skepticism,  namely,  that  we  can  know  that  there  are  external 
obj  ects . 

Second,  one  may  argue  that  applying  the  concept  of  an 
external  object  is  indispensable  to  our  having  experience. 

If  this  is  correct,  then  we  will  be  justified  in  believing 
that  there  are  external  objects.  This  kind  of  response 
appears  weaker,  since  it  meets  the  skeptical  challenge  at  the 
level  of  the  application  of  conceptual  schemes. 

Our  discussion  will  focus  on  transcendental  arguments. 
However,  the  distinction  between  proving  that  there  are 
external  objects  and  proving  that  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  there  are  external  objects  is  a general  one  and 
it  applies  to  all  anti-skeptical  arguments.  Following 
Grayling69,  we  will  call  the  first  type  of  argument  A,  the 
second  type,  B.  In  his  final  analysis  Grayling  endorses  only 
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transcendental  arguments  of  the  type  B,  i.e.,  arguments  which 
can  establish  the  WAT . We  will  explore  this  issue  in  further 
detail  because  it  is  essential  for  our  current  goal  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  transcendental  arguments. 

Most  generally,  the  objective  of  a transcendental 
argument  is  to  establish  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
applicability  of  concepts  to  empirical  content. 
Transcendental  arguments  are  not  designed  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  veridical  and  illusory  experiences.  Their 
primary  goal  is  to  deduce  the  concepts  which  are  indispensable 
to  our  having  experience  at  all.  Both  Kant  and  Grayling  have 
shown  that  our  perceptions  and  empirical  judgements  require 
the  employment  of  an  a priori  conceptual  scheme  without  which 
experience  would  not  be  possible.  After  completing  this 
primary  goal,  Kant  proceeded  to  argue  that  our  experiences  are 
necessarily  experiences  of  objects  which  exist  independently 
of  our  perceptions. 

Philosophers  like  Stroud70  have  contended  that  a 
transcendental  arguments  of  type  B fail  to  refute  skepticism 
because  they  can  establish  only  the  WAT.  Stroud  believes  that 
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See  B.  Stroud  (1968)  and  B.  Stroud  (1984)  pp . 129-169. 
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if  a transcendental  argument  is  to  gain  any  ground  against 
skepticism,  it  has  to  prove  the  SAT,  namely,  that  there  are 
external  objects.  However,  according  to  Stroud,  all 
transcendental  arguments  of  the  type  A,  i.e.,  the  ones  that 
establish  the  SAT,  employ,  most  often  as  a suppressed  premise, 
some  form  of  the  verification  principle. 

This  is  a deep  and  powerful  objection.  The  problem  is 
not  that  Kant  or  Strawson  have  somehow  failed  to  lay  bare  all 
of  their  background  assumptions.  The  problem  is  that  if  the 
verification  principle  is  essential  for  the  success  of  a 
transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism,  then  we  simply  do  not 
need  transcendental  arguments.  That  is,  if  the  verification 
principle  is  employed,  it  can  do  all  the  work  by  itself,  and 
the  transcendental  superstructure  will  be  simply  superfluous . 

With  the  failure  of  the  project  of  logical  positivism  the 
verification  principle  has  been  pretty  much  repudiated  by 
contemporary  philosophy.  This  is  bad  news  if  one's 
transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism  relies  on  this 
principle.  If  the  transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism 
relies  essentially  on  the  verification  principle,  and  if  that 
principle  is  unsound,  then  skepticism  would  not  be 
successfully  refuted.  However,  Stroud's  objection  does  not 
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rest  on  the  negative  verdict  against  the  verification 
principle . 

Even  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 

verification  principle,  it  seems  that  the  proponents  of 

transcendental  arguments  are  faced  with  a vicious  dilemma.  If 

they  employ  the  verification  principle,  then  their 

transcendental  arguments  will  be  superfluous.  That  is,  if  the 

verification  principle  is  put  to  work,  we  can  mount  more 

direct  arguments  against  skepticism.  On  the  other  hand,  if 

the  verification  principle  is  not  employed,  then 

transcendental  arguments  cannot  refute  skepticism  because  they 

would  fail  to  establish  the  SAT. 

Strawson  presents  Stroud's  point  against  transcendental 

arguments  in  the  form  of  a dilemma: 

Either  these  arguments ...  are  little  more  than  an 
elaborate  and  superfluous  screen  behind  which  we  can 
discern  a simple  reliance  on  a simple  form  of 
verification  principle  or  the  most  that  such  arguments 
can  establish  is  that  in  order  for  the  intelligible 
formulation  of  skeptical  doubts  to  be  possible  or, 
generally,  in  order  for  self-conscious  thought  and 
experience  to  be  possible,  we  must  take  it,  or  believe, 
that  we  have  knowledge  of,  say,  external  physical  objects 
or  other  minds;  but  to  establish  this  falls  short  of 
establishing  that  these  beliefs  are,  or  must  be,  true.71 


71 


See  P.F.  Strawson  (1985)  p.  9. 
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It  seems  that  the  proponents  of  transcendental  arguments 
do  not  have  a straightforward  response  to  this  line  of 
criticism.  Stroud's  objection  turns  upon  the  general 
assumption  made  by  many  philosophers  that  only  realism  can 
count  as  a successful  refutation  of  skepticism.  However,  we 
will  demonstrate  that  most  serious  transcendental  arguments 
like  the  ones  of  Kant  and  Strawson  are  not  frustrated  by 
Stroud's  criticism. 

Let  us  consider  first  how  transcendental  arguments  of  the 
type  B fare  against  Stroud's  objection.  In  effect,  this  will 
be  our  evaluation  of  Grayling's  position  since  he  endorses 
only  this  type  of  argument . 

In  the  context  of  Stroud's  criticism,  the  main  difficulty 
for  Grayling  would  be  to  secure  the  connection  between  the 
justification  of  our  beliefs  about  the  external  world  and 
their  truth  or  objective  validity.  The  skeptic  would  argue 
that  Grayling's  argument  proves  that  we  can  have  justified 
beliefs  about  the  external  world,  while  falling  short  of 
showing  that  there  are  mind- independent  external  objects. 

As  we  have  explained,  transcendental  arguments  are 
conditional  in  nature.  The  anti-skeptical  conclusion  of  a 
transcendental  argument  is  determined  by  way  in  which  we  think 
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about  the  world,  or  by  the  manner  in  which  we  experience  the 
world.  In  Grayling's  case,  the  necessary  conditions  of 
experience  and  empirical  judgements  are  identical,  namely, 
experience  and  empirical  judgements  have  to  be  of  objects. 
According  to  Grayling,  "this  is  not  just  because  it  is  merely 
natural  to  describe  our  experience  by  talking  about  objects  it 
is  experience  of,  but  because  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing 
so.  1172 

However,  in  Grayling's  argument  the  justification  of  our 
beliefs  that  there  are  external  objects  is  merely  subjective. 
Thus,  Stroud's  realist  inclined  skeptic  would  be  able  to  argue 
that  we  have  no  proof  that  there  are  any  mind- independent 
objects.  Grayling  has  two  possible  ways  of  responding  to  this 
objection  but  none  of  them  are  compelling.  First,  we  can 
interpret  the  second  part  of  his  argument  as  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  intersubj ective  nature  of  the  transcendental 
conditions  of  experience  and  empirical  thought.  But  even  if 
all  human  beings  experience  and  think  about  the  world  as  a 
world  of  objects,  it  still  does  not  follow  that  there  are  any 
mind- independent  objects. 


72 


See  A.  Grayling  (1985)  p.  15. 
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Second,  Grayling's  main  line  of  defense  is  to  argue  that 
Stroud's  objection  is  misguided  in  the  sense  that  it  requires 
too  much  for  the  refutation  of  skepticism,  namely,  nothing 
short  of  a proof  for  the  existence  of  mind- independent 
objects.  We  agree  with  Grayling  that  realism  is  generally 
wrong  and  we  will  present  our  reasons  in  the  next  section. 
However,  this  does  not  help  Grayling's  case.  The  fact  that 
Stroud's  realist  inspired  objection  is  misguided  does  not 
entail  that  Grayling's  transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism 
is  successful. 

Grayling  has  failed  to  argue  in  a convincing  way  that  a 
transcendental  argument  of  the  type  B can  serve  as  a 
refutation  of  skepticism.  We  suggest  that  this  failure  should 
not  be  seen  as  an  imperfection  but  as  a natural  result  of  the 
limitations  of  Grayling's  project.  Grayling  set  out  to 
develop  a transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism  which  does 
not  depend  on  Kant's  transcendental  psychology,  i.e.,  on 
Kant ' s analysis  of  knowledge  in  terms  of  a faculty-endowed 
mind.  The  very  nature  of  his  project  prevents  Grayling  from 
resorting  to  an  A type  of  transcendental  argument  which  may 
establish  the  SAT  at  the  price  of  employing  the  verification 


principle . 
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The  limitations  of  Grayling's  project  are  reflected  in 
his  attempt  to  respond  to  the  skeptical  charge  of  relativism. 
Most  generally,  the  charge  of  relativism  is  that  the 
conclusions  of  transcendental  arguments  have  merely 
conditional  necessity73.  That  is,  the  conclusion  of  a 
transcendental  argument  is  determined  by  the  way  in  which  we 
happen  to  think  about  the  world,  or  by  the  manner  in  which  we 
happen  to  experience  the  world.  It  seems  at  least  conceivable 
that  there  are  other  ways  of  experiencing  or  thinking  about 
the  world.  But  an  alternative  antecedent  will  inevitably 
affect  the  outcome  of  a transcendental  deduction. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  charge  of  relativism  can 
affect  the  outcome  of  a B type  transcendental  argument.  In 
the  previous  section  we  drew  the  distinction  between  Tl- 
skepticism  and  T2-skepticism.  Tl-skepticism  raises  the 
concern  that  there  can  be  alternative  conceptual  frameworks 
which  may  be  incompatible.  In  such  a case,  certain 
incompatible  empirical  beliefs  will  be  justified  by 
alternative  conceptual  schemes  and  their  truth  will  be 
undetermined  by  their  method  of  justification. 

73  See  Grayling  (1985)  p.  83  in  reference  to  S.  Korner 
(1967)  and  J.  Mackie  (1968) . 
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T2  skepticism  exploits  the  possibility  of  alternative 
transcendental  conditions  of  experience,  e.g. , transcendental 
entities  or  agents.  If  there  are  ways  in  which  we  can 
organize  sensations  in  order  to  have  experience  without 
applying  the  concept  of  an  object,  then  our  belief  that  there 
are  external  objects  will  not  be  justified,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word. 

Grayling  does  not  draw  the  distinction  between  Tl- 
skepticism  and  T2 -skepticism . It  is  quite  clear  that  his 
argument  against  relativism  is  directed  against  Tl-skepticism. 
Grayling  seems  committed  to  Strawson's  argument  that  any 
alternative  linguistic  framework  has  to  be  intelligible  for  us 
in  order  to  be  recognized  as  a linguistic  scheme.  This  fact 
presupposes  the  existence  of  universal  criteria  of  a language 
and  our  belief  that  these  criteria  are  satisfiable. 
Therefore,  all  intelligible  conceptual  schemes  have  to  be 
compatible  in  a sense  that  they  conform  to  the  same  universal 
conditions,  i.e.,  a universal  framework. 

However,  the  truth  of  the  claim  that  we  cannot  conceive 
of  an  alternative  transcendental  framework  does  not  support 
the  conclusion  that  such  frameworks  do  not  exist.  If 
successful.  Grayling's  argument  against  relativism  refutes 
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only  Tl-skepticism,  which  is  the  weaker  of  the  two  kinds  of  T- 
skepticism.  The  T2-skeptic  may  still  raise  the  worry  about 
the  possibility  of  incompatible  transcendental  conditions  of 
experience.  The  point  of  the  T2 -skeptic  is  that  if  there  are 
such  conditions,  we  need  not  be  aware  of  them.  In  such  a case 
some  of  our  empirical  beliefs  would  be  only  subjectively 
justified  but  not  true. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Grayling  would  be 
reluctant  to  address  T2 - skepticism  directly.  This  kind  of 
skeptical  worry  presents  a philosopher  with  an  unavoidable 
choice  between  transcendental  realism  and  transcendental 
idealism.  If  one  wants  to  preserve  the  traditional  connection 
between  truth  and  justification,  one  will  have  to  argue  for  an 
unique  set  of  identifiable  transcendental  conditions  of 
experience.  This  can  be  done  by  adopting  a transcendental 
realist  position,  or  by  defending  transcendental  idealism  in 
conjunction  with  some  form  of  verification  principle.  Both 
of  these  options  are  unacceptable  for  Grayling.  In  chapter  3 
we  have  presented  what  we  consider  compelling  reasons  against 
transcendental  realism.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  tries  to 
respond  to  the  skeptical  charge  of  relativism  by  endorsing 
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transcendental  idealism,  one  will  have  to  resort  to  an  A type 
transcendental  argument . 

Even  though  Grayling's  project  is  to  demonstrate  the 
anti-skeptical  power  of  transcendental  arguments  he  shies  away  • 

from  the  unequivocal  commitment  to  transcendental  idealism. 

As  a result  of  the  self-imposed  limitations  on  his  project 
Grayling  is  unable  to  deal  in  a satisfactory  way  with  the 
skeptical  charge  of  relativism.  We  will  argue  that  there  is 
a way  to  respond  to  T2-skepticism  and  by  doing  so  to  eliminate 
the  worries  of  T1 - skepticism . We  have  found  the  source  of 
this  response  in  Kant. 

Kant  anticipated  the  possible  resurgence  of  skepticism  at 
the  level  of  transcendental  schemes.  With  his  "Copernican 
revolution"  he  eliminated  one  candidate  for  a transcendental 
scheme,  namely,  the  empiricist  assumption  that  perceptual 
knowledge  arises,  from  and  conforms  to,  mind- independent 
objects.  Kant  argued  that  this  assumption  is  neither 
necessary  nor  sufficient  for  having  empirical  knowledge. 
Moreover,  he  demonstrated  quite  effectively  that  by  seeking 
conformity  of  one's  mental  content  to  mind- independent  objects 
the  empiricists  have  reached  a dead-end. 
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However , Kant  observed  that  there  is  a conceivable 

theoretical  alternative  to  both  the  empiricist  and  the 

transcendental  account  of  experience.  He  referred  to  this 

theory  as  the  middle-course  hypothesis.  A brief  explanation 

of  this  hypothesis  was  provided  in  chapter  3.  This  is  the 

view  that  empirical  knowledge  is  made  possible  by  virtue  of  a 

divine  pre-established  harmony  between  objects  and  mental 

representations.  That  is,  our  categories  apply  to  objects 

because  of  supernatural  design.  Kant  correctly  observed  that 

the  possibility  of  the  middle  course  pours  fresh  water  in  the 

mill  of  the  skeptic:  "This  is  exactly  what  the  skeptic  most 

desires"  (B  168) . The  middle-course  skepticism  is  a species 

of  T2-skepticism.  Such  a skeptic  will  be  content  to  make  the 

objective  validity  of  our  empirical  judgements  dependent  upon 

the  whim  of  a supernatural  agent.  Kant  had  very  little  to  say 

in  response  to  third-course  skepticism: 

Certainly  a man  cannot  dispute  with  anyone  regarding  that 
which  depends  merely  on  the  mode  in  which  he  is  himself 
organized.  (B  168) 

We  wish  that  Kant  had  been  more  explicit  in  stating  his 
point  since  this  succinct  formulation  allows  two  different 
interpretations.  For  example,  the  T2 -skeptic  will  readily 
interpret  Kant ' s claim  as  a concession  to  the  arbitrariness  of 
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one's  choice  of  transcendental  conditions  of  experience.  This 
skeptic  will  choose  to  interpret  Kant's  claim  as  an  admission 
of  the  incompatibility  of  the  alternative  transcendental 
schemes . 

However,  there  is  another  possible  reading  of  Kant's 
response  which  preserves  its  anti-skeptical  power.  If  we 
remind  ourselves  that  this  claim  appears  at  the  very  end  of 
the  Transcendental  Deduction  B,  we  can  read  Kant  as  saying:  we 
cannot  even  begin  to  engage  in  an  argument  about  supernatural 
matters  which  fall  outside  the  scope  of  the  objective  validity 
of  our  categories.  That  is,  the  third  course  hypothesis  is 
nothing  but  a misapplication  of  our  concepts  to  a domain  in 
which  they  fail  to  have  objective  validity.  We  believe  that 
the  latter  reading  fits  better  the  general  context  of  the 
first  Critique . 

Furthermore,  we  have  reasons  to  prefer  one  transcendental 
framework,  namely,  Kant's  transcendental  idealism,  to  its 
incompatible  alternatives.  The  possible  alternatives  are 
really  two:  our  experiences  being  determined  by  transcendent 
mind- independent  objects,  and  our  experience  being  determined 
by  a deity.  Both  of  these  alternatives  are  forms  of 
transcendental  realism.  But,  as  we  have  argued  in  chapter  3, 
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transcendental  realism  leaves  the  truth  of  our  empirical 
judgements  undetermined  because  it  opens  a gap  between  our 
evidence  for  these  judgements  and  their  truth  conditions. 
Thus,  in  both  alternatives  to  transcendental  idealism  our  true 
and  justified  beliefs  will  be  true  (if  they  are)  by  virtue  of 
some  transcendent  condition  to  which  we  do  not  have  any 
epistemic  access  (even  in  principle) . We  will  argue  that 
transcendental  idealism,  not  in  Grayling's  version  but  in 
Kant's,  is  the  only  theory  which  can  provide  an  informative 
account  of  experience  while  preserving  the  connection  between 
truth  and  justification.  This  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  any 
of  its  rivals. 

So  far  in  this  section  we  have  argued  for  two  important 
points.  First,  that  Grayling's  anti-skeptical  argument  falls 
short  of  refuting  skepticism  because  of  the  intrinsic 
limitations  of  his  project.  Second,  that  we  have  reasons  to 
prefer  Kant ' s transcendental  idealism  over  transcendental 
realism.  What  we  still  need  to  show  is  that  this  type  of 
transcendental  idealism  can  be  effective  against  skepticism 
and  can  meet  Stroud's  objection  against  transcendental 
arguments.  The  view  that  we  endorse  will  require  an  A type  of 
transcendental  argument  against  skepticism. 
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The  argument  in  question  does  not  aim  at  establishing  the 
existence  of  transcendentally  real  objects,  i.e.,  mind- 
independent  objects.  Kant  made  this  perfectly  clear  with  the 
distinction  between  transcendental  realism  and  transcendental 
idealism.  The  A type  transcendental  arguments  establish  that 
certain  conceptual  framework  is  a necessary  and  indispensable 
condition  of  experience.  More  specifically,  the  condition  is 
that  our  experience  can  only  be  of  objects.  Furthermore,  Kant 
argued  that  our  experience  of  spatio-temporal  objects  is 
possible  only  if  these  objects  are  thought  to  exist 
independently  of  our  perceptions  of  them.  Thus,  according  to 
our  Kantian  version  of  transcendental  idealism,  external 
objects  are  mind-dependent,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
perception-independent . 

With  this  type  of  transcendental  argument  we  can 
establish  the  strong  anti-skeptical  thesis  which  gives  us  more 
than  a subjective  justification  for  our  empirical  judgements. 
It  is  not  obvious  that  such  an  argument  requires  essentially 
the  employment  of  the  verification  principle.  If  the 
verification  principle  is  to  have  a role  in  this  argument,  it 
would  be  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  beliefs  about 


perception-independent  objects. 


However,  this  would  be  an 
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auxiliary  application  of  the  verification  principle.  There  is 
nothing  vicious  in  the  application  of  the  verification 
principle.  The  principle  becomes  suspect  when  it  is  applied 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  our  mental  states  and  the  mind- 
independent  reality.  This  is  a task  which  the  verification 
principle  cannot  perform  without  an  unjustifiable  share  of 
dogmatism.  Therefore,  Stroud's  worries  about  the  employment 
of  the  verification  principle  are  valid  in  most  cases,  but 
they  are  misguided  with  respect  to  Kant's  transcendental 
argument . 

It  seems  that  Stroud  has  interpreted  Kant ' s talk  of 
objective  validity  in  standard  realist  terms,  and,  thereby,  he 
has  taken  this  concept  out  of  the  context  of  Kant ' s 
transcendental  idealism.  Stroud  is  right  in  his  observation 
that  without  the  use  of  some  form  of  the  verification 
principle  transcendental  arguments  will  yield  an  anti-realist 
view.  But  these  arguments  were  never  intended  to  establish  a 
realist  conclusion.  We  endorse  Kant's  view  that  we  can  openly 
concede  anti-realism  on  a transcendental  level,  i.e.,  uphold 
transcendental  idealism,  and  still  remain  realists  on  at  the 


level  of  experience . 


With  this  provision  transcendental 
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arguments  of  the  A type  preempt  the  blow  delivered  by  Stroud's 
criticism. 

Stroud  may  still  dispute  the  effectiveness  of  this 
argument  against  the  realist  - inclined  skeptic.  Any  argument 
which  falls  short  of  establishing  a realist  conclusion  will 
not  satisfy  Stroud's  standard  for  a successful  refutation  of 
skepticism.  Thus,  the  only  way  to  complete  our  defense  of  the 
transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism  will  be  to  present  a 
compelling  argument  against  realism.  This  will  be  the  main 
objective  of  the  final  part  of  this  chapter. 


Transcendental  Idealism  v.  Realism 

In  this  chapter  we  have  focused  on  Grayling's  attempt  at 
refuting  skepticism  and  on  the  general  effectiveness  of 
transcendental  arguments.  We  have  defended  what  we  consider 
the  most  successful  type  of  transcendental  argument,  namely, 
an  argument  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a necessary  condition  of 
our  experience  to  be  experience  of  objects.  A direct 


consequence  of  this  argument  is  the  proof  that  we  can 
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experience  or  think  of  the  world  only  as  a collection  of 
objects  which  continue  to  exist  unperceived. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  discussion  we  have 
insisted  that  transcendental  arguments  rest  on  strong  anti- 
realist intuitions.  Kant  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
transcendental  analysis  of  knowledge  can  be  developed  only  if 
we  abandon  the  position  of  transcendental  realism.  That  is, 
the  transcendental  analysis  of  knowledge  is  premised  on  the 
reality  of  experience  and  not  on  the  reality  of  objects. 
Thus,  Kant  felt  justified  in  calling  himself  as  a 
transcendental  idealist  and  an  empirical  realist . 

However,  philosophers  like  Stroud  have  contended  that  the 
refutation  of  skepticism  requires  an  argument  with  a realist 
conclusion,  i.e.,  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
external  objects  which  are  completely  independent  of  our 
minds.  On  this  view,  a transcendental  argument  which  proves 
that  we  can  experience  or  think  about  the  world  only  as 
constituted  of  spatio-temporal  objects  falls  short  of  refuting 
skepticism.  Our  defence  of  transcendental  arguments  will  not 
be  complete  unless  we  are  able  to  meet  this  criticism. 

We  see  two  possible  ways  to  respond  to  the  Stroud's 
objection.  First,  we  can  argue  that  by  definition  skepticism 
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is  a problem  about  knowledge  and,  more  specifically,  a problem 
about  the  justification  of  our  beliefs.  In  our  opening 
chapter  skepticism  was  introduced  as  a position  which  makes 
claims  about  knowledge  and  not  about  the  world.  We  insist 
that  skepticism  is  to  be  distinguished  from  negative  dogmatism 
which  makes  the  direct  assertion  that  there  is  no  external 
world.  The  essence  of  skepticism  is  that  it  is  a thesis  about 
knowledge  and  justification.  In  this  sense,  skepticism  is 
incompatible  with  any  unjustified  metaphysical  assertion  like 
negative  dogmatism. 

If  our  characterization  of  the  nature  of  skepticism  is 
correct,  then  the  refutation  of  skepticism  will  not  be  a 
matter  of  proving  that  there  is  an  external  mind- independent 
world;  rather,  it  will  require  a proof  that  we  have  sufficient 
justification  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a world.  This  is 
Grayling's  line  of  argument  presented  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
According  to  Grayling,  with  his  realist-inspired  objection 
Stroud  has  raised  an  unreasonably  strong  criterion  for  the 
success  of  transcendental  arguments. 

This  line  of  response  may  be  considered  inconclusive, 
since  it  relies  on  the  characterization  of  skepticism  as  a 
problem  about  justification.  That  is,  one  may  contend  that  we 
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have  tailored  the  definition  of  skepticism  in  order  to  secure 
the  success  of  Grayling's  transcendental  argument.  However, 
our  definition  of  skepticism  is  not  very  different,  if  at  all, 
from  the  standard  understanding  of  this  position  in 
contemporary  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  there  are  other 
reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  Grayling's  refutation  of 
skepticism. 

We  have  argued  that  Grayling  has  developed  a type  of 
transcendental  argument  which  supports  a rather  weak  anti- 
skeptical  conclusion.  Given  the  outcome  of  Grayling's 
argument,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  of  our  justified  beliefs 
about  the  world  are  true  by  virtue  of  corresponding  to 
external  objects.  The  lack  of  connection  between  the 
subjective  evidence  for  our  justified  beliefs  about  the 
external  world  and  the  truth  of  these  beliefs  presents  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  for  Grayling.  In  the  previous 
section  we  have  discussed  the  limitations  of  Grayling's 
attempt  at  refuting  skepticism. 

The  second  line  of  response  to  our  realist-inclined 
critic  is  simply  to  argue  that  realism  leads  to  skepticism. 
This  may  be  a startling  claim,  since,  on  our  opponent's  view, 


only  realism  about  the  external  world 


can  serve  as  a 
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refutation  of  skepticism.  Realism  can  be  defined  as  the  view 
that  categorically  asserts  the  existence  of  an  external  mind- 
independent  world.  Such  categorical  assertion  can  be 
justified  only  by  a valid  deductive  argument.  However,  we 
have  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  an  external  mind- 
independent  world  other  than  the  contents  of  our  own  minds. 
But  the  skeptic  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  she  thinks 
there  is  a logical  gap  between  the  contents  of  our  minds  and 
the  external  world.  That  is,  propositions  about  the  former  do 
not  entail  any  proposition  about  the  latter.  Therefore,  the 
realist  is  not  justified  in  claiming  that  there  is  an  external 
mind- independent  world. 

The  main  point  of  our  argument  is  that  the  realist  notion 
of  a mind- independent  world  plays  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
skeptic.  In  order  to  salvage  their  position  most  realists 
have  rejected  the  lack  of  logical  connection  between  one's 
mental  content  and  the  external  mind- independent  world.  There 
have  been  many  attempts  but  no  impressive  accomplishments  in 
this  direction  and  we  daresay  that  this  is  just  another  dead- 
end street  for  realism.  In  chapter  2 we  have  discussed  the 
limitations  of  the  externalist  theories  of  justification  which 
by  and  large  rest  on  realist  intuitions.  Our  objective  was  to 
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defend  transcendental  arguments  by  showing  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a coherent  and  acceptable  theory  of  justification, 
realism  is  unable  to  deliver  a possible  refutation  of 
skepticism . 

We  have  argued  that  the  basic  tenet  of  realism  carries 
too  heavy  a metaphysical  burden  which  cannot  be  supported  by 
our  available  evidence.  The  thick  notion  a mind- independent 
external  world  makes  realism  vulnerable  and  it  becomes  an  easy 
target  for  the  skeptic.  Therefore,  realism  does  not  present 
a viable  option  when  it  comes  to  the  refutation  of  skepticism. 

As  an  alternative  to  realism  we  have  endorse  Kant ' s 
transcendental  idealism.  We  have  demonstrated  how  the  anti- 
skeptical  power  of  transcendental  arguments  is  affected  by  our 
ontological  commitments.  Transcendental  idealism  allows  us  to 
use  transcendental  arguments  in  order  to  prove  a sufficiently 
strong  anti-skeptical  thesis,  namely,  that  our  experience  of 
the  world  is  necessarily  of  objects  which  continue  to  exist 
unperceived.  Transcendental  idealism  provides  us  with  an 
informative  theory  of  justification  and  at  the  same  time  it 
preserves  the  traditional  connection  between  truth  and 


j ust if i cat ion . 


Our  analysis  shows  that  in  this  sense 
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transcendental  idealism  is  better  than  all  alternative 
ontological  theories . 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  argument  for 
transcendental  idealism  is  not  an  inference  to  the  best 
ion . Such  an  argument  would  not  have  served  our 
present  goal.  In  his  book  The  Case  for  Idealism  (1982)  John 
Foster  tries  to  advocate  idealism  using  inference  to  the  best 
explanation.  Foster's  strategy  is  to  argue  that  phenomenalism 
(idealism)  enables  us  to  explain  the  world  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  world  better  than  realism.  We  believe  that  Foster's 
case  for  idealism  is  inconclusive. 

The  difference  between  Foster's  argument  and  our  argument 
can  be  put  as  follows.  In  our  analysis  of  anti-skeptical 
theories  we  have  laid  down  clearly  the  criteria  for  their 
success.  We  sought  a theory  which  provides  a sound  anti- 
skeptical  argument  and  an  informative  theory  of  justification 
while  preserving  our  everyday  intuitions  about  knowledge, 
namely,  the  connection  between  the  truth  and  the  justification 
of  our  beliefs  about  the  world.  A successful  anti-skeptical 
theory  should  also  enable  us  to  explain  the  error  in  the 
skeptic's  reasoning.  The  direct  transcendental  response  to 
skepticism  is  that  the  skeptic  cannot  entertain  her  position 
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without  meeting  the  necessary  conditions  of  experience.  But, 
when  spelled  out,  these  conditions  are  incompatible  with 
radical  skepticism.  We  have  argued  that  transcendental 
idealism  satisfies  all  of  the  above  criteria  for  a successful 
refutation  of  skepticism.  Thus,  our  defense  of  transcendental 
idealism  is  based  on  more  reasons  than  its  just  being  the  best 
available  explanation  of  our  relation  to  the  world. 

To  summarize,  in  this  section  we  set  out  to  show  that 
Stroud's  criticism  of  type  A transcendental  arguments  against 
skepticism  can  be  met.  Our  first  step  was  to  resort  to  our 
initial  distinction  between  the  mind- independent  and 
perception-independent  objects.  According  to  Kant's 
transcendental  idealism,  the  former  are  transcendent  while  the 
letter  are  the  objects  of  experience.  Our  second  step  was  to 
show  that  realism  is  not  a viable  alternative  to 
transcendental  idealism.  We  have  argued  that  realism  employs 
a conception  of  the  mind-world  relation  which  makes  skepticism 
irrefutable . 

This  completes  our  defense  of  the  transcendental 
refutation  of  skepticism. 


CONCLUSION 


The  goal  of  our  investigation  was  to  reexamine  skepticism 
about  the  external  world  and  to  evaluate  the  prospect  for  a 
decisive  solution  to  this  long-lived  problem.  Our  major 
challenge  has  been  to  say  something  interesting  and 
informative  on  a subject  explored  by  generations  of 
philosophers.  The  significance  of  our  investigation  can  be 
seen  in  three  ways . 

First,  we  have  tried  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
skeptical  position  by  identifying  its  basic  principles.  Thus, 
our  analysis  should  increase  our  understanding  of  the 
skeptical  arguments  and  should  suggest  some  ideas  for  their 
refutation . 

Second,  our  investigation  required  analysis  of  the 
general  strategies  of  justifying  our  beliefs  about  the 
external  world.  As  a result  of  this  analysis  we  have  been 
able  to  narrow  down  the  logical  space  for  a successful 
refutation  of  skepticism.  Our  project  has  epistemological 
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significance  in  the  sense  that  it  discard  some  theories  of 
justification  and  spells  out  the  desiderata  for  an  informative 
theory  of  justification. 

However,  our  main  goal  was  to  demonstrate  the  anti- 
skeptical  power  of  transcendental  idealism.  Our  investigation 
will  have  no  real  value  if  it  falls  short  of  achieving  this 
goal.  Our  defense  of  the  transcendental  arguments  against 
skepticism  was  too  complex  to  allow  for  a brief  summary. 

In  our  final  analysis,  we  have  discovered  that  the 
success  of  transcendental  arguments  against  skepticism  depends 
on  some  metaphysical  assumptions  which  have  to  be 
independently  justified.  For  example,  in  Kant's  case,  this  is 
the  commitment  to  the  operations  of  a faculty-endowed  mind. 
We  have  argued  that  Kant  was  committed  to  the  reality  of 
experience  and  not  the  reality  of  transcendent  (mind- 
independent)  objects.  The  final  step  in  refutation  of 
skepticism  was  an  argument  in  defense  of  one  particular  view 
about  the  mind-world  relation,  namely,  transcendental 
idealism . 

It  may  seem  that  the  success  of  the  transcendental 
refutation  of  skepticism  comes  at  a very  high  price,  namely, 
surrendering  our  pre-philosophical  intuition  that  there  is  a 
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mind- independent  physical  world.  We  have  argued  that  this 
realist  assumption  plays  right  into  the  hands  of  the  skeptic 
and  makes  her  position  irref uatable . Thus,  the  successful 
refutation  of  skepticism  depends  on  our  ability  to  overcome 
the  intuitive  appeal  of  realism. 

Our  analysis  shows  that  the  refutation  of  skepticism 
requires  more  than  a sound  argument  with  an  anti-skeptical 
conclusion.  In  order  to  refute  skepticism  in  a compelling 
way,  we  will  have  to  be  able  to  explain  what  went  wrong  in  the 
reasoning  of  the  skeptic.  A successful  refutation  of 
skepticism  will  have  to  rest  on  an  informative  theory  of 
justification.  Furthermore,  even  an  informative  theory  of 
justification  will  fall  short  of  refuting  skepticism  if  it  is 
not  connected  with  an  account  of  the  truth  of  our  beliefs 
about  the  world. 

We  have  argued  that  Kant's  transcendental  idealism  has 
the  potential  to  satisfy  all  of  the  above  desiderata. 
However,  not  all  the  details  of  the  transcendental  refutation 
of  skepticism  can  be  found  clearly  in  Kant.  It  has  been  our 
goal  to  elaborate  on  these  details  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
anti-skeptical  power  of  transcendental  idealism.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  transcendental  refutation  of  skepticism  is  not 
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just  a.  matter  of  presenting  a sound  anti-skeptical  argument. 
Rather,  it  is  a matter  of  defending  a coherent  set  of  views 
about  the  justification  of  our  beliefs  about  the  world  and  the 
mind-world  relation.  We  believe  that  our  project  has  made 
modest  headway  towards  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 
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